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Preface 


Anyone interested in the development of the Chris¬ 
tian religion in Great Britain will welcome the Life 
of St. Theodore of Canterbury which Dr. William 
Reany has now brought out. This book, which must 
have cost the author much toil and labor, is the first 
complete work which has been written on the great 
organizer of the Church in England. 

Indeed, there can be few subjects of greater bearing 
on the history of Christianity in England in the second 
half of the seventh century than the life and deeds of 
this wonderful churchman. 

That was the time when the seed of faith, carefully 
sown in this island by the monks of St. Gregory and 
thriving like a beautiful field of grain in spring, was 
already spreading over a great portion of Britain. Ev¬ 
erywhere monasteries sprang up; in them persons con¬ 
secrated to God were engaged in the singing of the 
divine praises. These bear eloquent testimony to the 
fact that faith in Christ is able to transform peoples and 
raise them to a high intellectual and spiritual level 
unknown to the most refined pagan civilization. 

In the meantime new bishoprics were being erected 
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throughout the land. We owe to Theodore many of 
these new centers of ecclesiastical life, although this 
beautiful growth did not preclude that which is in¬ 
evitable in all institutions composed of men, an oc¬ 
casional dissension of views and methods which at 
times led to deplorable strife. Of these bishoprics that 
of Canterbury is doubtless the one calling for greater 
attention and, among the occupants of that see, St. 
Theodore stands out as a star of the first magnitude. 
His personality is interesting as, himself a foreigner— 
he was born in Tarsus of Cilicia, and in Rome had 
followed the monastic rule—he knew how to adapt 
his methods to the bent of the British people so well 
that he was recognized on all sides as a master in art 
and literature no less than in sanctity of life. 

It was a time when traveling was slow and laborious, 
but of great profit for the acquisition of experience. 
St. Theodore, recently ordained by Pope Vitalian in 
668, set out for England in company of St. Bcnnet Bis¬ 
cop. He traveled through France and there became 
acquainted with several bishops, notably with Agil- 
bert of Paris who, having lived a long time in England, 
could give Theodore much good instruction about his 
future rule of conduct. 

It is impossible to give a short account of all that 
St. Theodore did in the twenty-one years, three 
months, and twenty-six days that he ruled over the 
Church of Canterbury. His first care was to get into 
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contact with the people and the bishops of the coun¬ 
try. As he was well instructed, not only in ecclesiasti¬ 
cal science but also in human letters, he, with his 
faithful companion Adrian, began to instruct daily 
many disciples in the Holy Scriptures and also in nat¬ 
ural sciences as well as in the Greek and Latin lan¬ 
guages. Never had Britain seen more golden times. 
The coming of this wonderful man to Great Britain 
was indeed a coming into what was a golden age. Kings 
were brave warriors as well as staunch Christians, and 
such as wished to become instructed in sacred letters 
easily found learned masters, especially in ecclesiasti¬ 
cal chant. 

A special feature in St. Theodore’s activity is his 
holding of provincial synods, with a view to better de¬ 
termining the discipline of the Church, a care that 
seems ever to have been uppermost in his mind. Thus, 
in the various decrees which at his bidding were issued 
in these synods, special provision is made for the 
worthy celebration of the divine offices, the orderly 
lives to be led by the monks in their monasteries, their 
relative independence of the bishops, and especially 
the sanctity of matrimony. This same zeal for the 
moral uplifting of the Christian people urged him to 
draw up the celebrated Penitential which bears his 
name, a wise and orderly adaptation of the Celtic sys¬ 
tem of penance which became the foundation of all 
subsequent penitential books in the Western Chinch. 
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The pastoral care of Theodore regarded not ec¬ 
clesiastical discipline only, but the deposit of dogmatic 
faith also, as is seen by the council he held against the 
Monothelites, who acknowledged but one will in our 
divine Savior. 

This period of history is also particularly interest¬ 
ing as it brings out the fact that divergence of opinions 
and methods, though carried out at times with ani¬ 
mosity and resentment, is not incompatible with the 
unity of the faith. And it is worth noting that the 
crucial question of a greater number of bishoprics for 
Britain was the principal cause of the antagonism be¬ 
tween Theodore of Canterbury and Wilfrid of York. 
But this dissension happily ended with the reconcilia¬ 
tion of the two prelates, following a humble acknowl¬ 
edgment of mistakes on both sides. 

St. Theodore died in 690 at the age of eighty-eight, 
but the impression he left on the Church of England 
is beyond description. We heartily congratulate the 
Very Reverend Doctor Reany for having made the 
life and work of St. Theodore of Canterbury an ob¬ 
ject of special study. The learned author has, we arc 
glad to say, done justice to his hero, while presenting 
to his English readers a model of that staunch faith 
which helped to make England a great and powerful 
country. We wish the book every success. 

Alexis Henry M. Cardinal Lepicier, O.S.M. 
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CHAPTER I 


Introduction 


Cardinal Newman, the great English seer of the 
nineteenth century, in his Introduction to The Church 
of the Fathers, thus writes of the general history of the 
Church: “This is a world of conflict, and of vicissitude 
amid the conflict. The Church is ever militant; some¬ 
times she gains, sometimes she loses; and more often 
she is at once gaining and losing in different parts 
of her territory. What is ecclesiastical history but a 
record of the ever-doubtful fortune of the battle, 
though its issue is not doubtful? Scarcely are we sing¬ 
ing Te Beam when we have to turn to our Misereres; 
scarcely are we at peace, when we are in persecution; 
scarcely have we gained a triumph, when we are visited 
by a scandal. Nay, we make progress by means of re¬ 
verses; our griefs are our consolations; we lose Stephen 
to gain Paul, and Matthias replaces the traitor Judas.” 

St. Theodore was a saintly character, who exer¬ 
cised a transforming influence on the life of his age, a 
meteor that communicated his light to a number of 
lesser luminaries by whom, in its turn, it was radiated 
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across the world; a highly endowed man to whom 
the words of Cardinal Newman, first spoken of St. 
Athanasius, may aptly be applied: 

Before now even one man has impressed an image on the 
Church, which through God’s mercy shall not be effaced 
while time lasts. Such men, like the Prophet, are placed upon 
their watch-tower, and light their beacons on the heights. 
Each receives and transmits the sacred flame, trimming it in 
rivalry of his predecessor, and fully purposed to send it on as 
bright as it has reached him; and thus the self-same fire, once 
kindled on Moriah, though seeming at intervals to fail, has 
at length reached us in safety, and will in like manner, as 
we trust, be carried forward even to the end . 1 

All historians are agreed that Theodore was a man 
of vision and pre-eminent ability. Upheld by the man¬ 
date of the Sovereign Pontiffs, he exercised an un¬ 
precedented influence upon English affairs by reason 
of his courage, zeal, and learning. More than once he 
acted as peacemaker. A great organizer, an eminent 
author, and an able legislator, he takes his place by 
the side of St. Augustine, St. Dunstan, St. Elphege, 
Lanfranc, St. Anselm, St. Thomas a Becket, and St. 
Edmund, the noblest occupants of the see of Canter¬ 
bury. The Church has established his sanctity. It 
remains for the historian to recount his life story and 
to trace the religious and intellectual influence he 
exercised on his contemporaries and on future gen¬ 
erations. 

1 Oxford University Sermons , semion 5, p. 97. 
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Something of the important part played by monas- 
ticism in the work of uplifting and Christianizing 
society is unfolded in the life and work of St. Theo¬ 
dore. A simple monk from Tarsus could not have been 
heard and obeyed in England, as Theodore was heard 
and obeyed, had he not been fortified with the au¬ 
thority of the successors of St. Gregory the Great, 
whose work for England he was destined to continue. 
Thus a tribute must be paid to the enthusiasm and 
foresight of him whom Venerable Bede, the Father of 
English History, terms the Apostle of England, and 
also to him to whom St. Gregory the Great himself 
owed so much, namely, St. Benedict, whose great 
rule Bossuet describes as follows: 

An epitome of Christianity, a learned and mysterious 
abridgment of the whole Gospel teaching, of all the institu¬ 
tions of the holy fathers, of all the counsels of perfection. 
In it prudence and simplicity, humility and courage, severity 
and gentleness, freedom and dependence, eminently appear. 
In it correction has all its proper firmness, condescension all 
its attractiveness, command all its vigor, and subjection all its 
repose, silence its gravity, speech its grace, strength its exer¬ 
cise, and weakness its support. Yet St. Benedict calls his Rule 
only a “beginning,” in order that those who are bound to 
obey it may always live in a state of holy fear . 2 

St. Theodore’s contribution to the civilization of 
the Anglo-Saxons has not been exceeded by any other 
man. First, he introduced into England the study of 

2 Bossuet, St. Benedict , p. 82. 
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Greek, which opened the gateway to the best thought 
mankind had hitherto garnered, and in which much of 
the theology of the earlier centuries of the Church was 
written. In this work he had an able coadjutor in the 
Abbot St. Adrian. Secondly, he was the author of a 
Penitential , the first known complete work of the 
kind issued by a bishop in the Western Church. 
Thirdly, he was the real organizer of the administra¬ 
tive system of the Church in England. 

Prior to his mission to England, no bishop labored so 
successfully for the intellectual development of the 
clergy and laity or for the union of the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms, as did St. Theodore. Consequently he ranks 
among the founders of the Church in England and of 
English nationality. It is interesting to recall that dur¬ 
ing his episcopate of twenty-two years there were no 
fewer than nine occupants of the see of St. Peter. To 
the Catholic student of ecclesiastical history, it is less 
significant to observe the material progress of the 
Church, than to discern the ever-abiding presence of 
the supernatural power of faith, the triumph of Chris¬ 
tian doctrine, and the maintenance of the soul’s dignity 
and purity in the great events and eminent representa¬ 
tives of her history. This underlying reality of the life 
of grace has a conspicuous place in the life of St. Theo¬ 
dore of Canterbury. In him indeed, the independence 
of the soul bought by the blood of our Savior, as op- 
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posed to the powers of the devil, the world, and the 
flesh, is strikingly manifest. 

The object of the present author has been the illus¬ 
tration of certain features of our early religious his¬ 
tory, in the most approved manner, that is to say, from 
the earliest sources of information, and accompanied 
by the citation of his authorities. He leaves the facts 
thus collected to speak for themselves, and desires that 
they may receive that critical examination from his 
readers to which his own efforts have been directed, in 
order to place them on the firm basis of historic truth. 
The best eulogy of St. Theodore is the faithful history 
of his actions; the best history, that which relates them 
most exactly. 

W. R. 


CHAPTER II 


England before the Coming 
of Theodore 


One cannot read the history of the conversion of the 
Anglo-Saxon race from paganism to Christianity, 
fraught with such far-reaching consequences, with¬ 
out being fascinated by the varied incidents of the story 
as they are enacted on the stage of history. Fortunately 
so much has survived the ravages of time that the vari¬ 
ous incidents of this event can be followed with a cer¬ 
tainty and precision which is not possible with regard 
to the first preaching of the gospel in many other lands. 
This advantage is chiefly owing to the life and work 
of that great Englishman, Venerable Bede. Born in 
673, he was a child in arms when Caedmon, the morn¬ 
ing star of English poetry, sang the power of the Crea¬ 
tor. At the age of seven years he was placed in the 
newly founded monastery of St. Peter at Wcarmouth. 
Here he was educated under the guidance, first of St. 
Benedict Biscop, and afterward of Ceolfrid, with 
whom he moved three years later to the new monastery 
of St. Paul at Jarrow, on the banks of the Tyne, where 
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he resided for the remainder of his days. A sagacious 
student of Holy Scripture, a man of encyclopaedic 
knowledge, Bede exercised an incalculable influence 
upon Christendom on account of the wide dissemina¬ 
tion of his writings in the monastic libraries of the 
West. But the pamphlet, as he modestly termed it, 
which has won him undying fame and the glorious 
title of “Father of English History,” besides constitut¬ 
ing him an originator of historical writing in the 
Middle Ages, is the Ecclesiastical History of the Eng¬ 
lish Nation. What Cassiodorus was for Italy, and St. 
Isidore for Spain, Venerable Bede, named a Doctor of 
the Universal Church by Pope Leo XIII, was for Eng¬ 
land. 


O Venerable Bede! 

The saint, the scholar, from a circle freed 
Of toils stupendous, in a hallowed seat 
Of learning, where thou heard’st the billows beat 
On a wild coast, rough monitors to feed 
Perpetual industry. Sublime Recluse! 

The recreant soul, that dares to shun the debt 
Imposed on human kind, must first forget 
Thy diligence, thy unrelaxing use 
Of a long life; and in the hour of death 
The last dear service of thy passing breath. 1 

Among the distinguished names found on the list of 
the archbishops of Canterbury, that of St. Theodore 

1 He expired dictating the last words of a translation of St. John’s 
Gospel. Wordsworth, Poetical Works, ed. by Hutchinson, p. 424. 
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of Tarsus is prominent. What manner of man was he? 
Where did he come from? What work did he accom¬ 
plish? On what grounds is he entitled to the grateful 
remembrance of the English-speaking world? The an¬ 
swers to these questions form the theme of the present 
work. 

The condition of the English people and the scene 
of Theodore’s labors during the latter period of his 
life claim our attention. Britain has been conquered 
by the Anglo-Saxons, comprising the Jutes, the Saxons 
proper, and the Angles, the most independent of the 
Germanic tribes. Adventurers, their only profession 
was pillage by land and piracy by sea. But they retained 
their language, their pagan manner of life, and their 
spirit of independence. Sidonius, bishop of Clermont, 
has recorded the terror which they inspired. In a 
letter to his friend Namatius about 480 he says: 

We have not a more cruel and more dangerous enemy than 
the Saxons. They overcome all who have the courage to op¬ 
pose them. They surprise all who are so imprudent as not to 
be prepared for their attack. When they pursue, they infalli¬ 
bly overtake; when they arc pursued, their escape is certain. 
They despise danger; they are inured to shipwreck; they are 
eager to purchase booty with the peril of their lives. Tem¬ 
pests, which to others are so dreadful, to them are subjects 
of joy. The storm is their protection when they are pressed 
by the enemy, and a cover for their operations when they 
meditate attack. Before they quit their own shores, they de¬ 
vote to the altars of their gods the tenth part of their prin¬ 
cipal captives; and when they are on the point of returning, 
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the lots are cast with an affectation of equity, and the impious 
vow is fulfilled. 2 

Beneath this savagery there were noble dispositions, 
thoughtful earnestness, that led it away from vanity 
and brought it to the level of the sublime. 3 Grave in 
manner, they lived solitary lives and loved independ¬ 
ence. So constituted, they were predisposed to Chris¬ 
tianity. In 597, a century and a half after the Saxon 
invasion, Roman missioners under the leadership of St. 
Augustine made their appearance in Kent, singing a 
litany. Thirty years later, on the occasion of the preach¬ 
ing of St. Paulinus, who had been sent from Rome by 
Pope Gregory to assist St. Augustine in the work of 
preaching the gospel, a council of the principal men of 
Northumbria was held by King Edwin, at which the 
following illuminating incident occurred. Rising in the 
assembly, one of the chief men made the following 
memorable speech: 

“The present life of man, O king, seems to me, in com¬ 
parison of that time which is unknown to us, like to the swift 
flight of a sparrow through the room wherein you sit at sup¬ 
per in winter, with your commanders and ministers, and a 
good fire in the midst, whilst the storms of rain and wind 
prevail abroad; the sparrow, 1 say, flying in at one door, and 
immediately out at the other, whilst he is within is safe from 
the wintry storm; but after a short space of fair weather, he 
immediately vanishes out of your sight into the dark winter 
from which he had emerged. So this life of man appears for a 

2 Migne, PL, LVIII, 597 f. 

3 Grimm, Teutonic Mythology (1844), III, 49. 
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short space, but of what went before or what is to follow 
we are utterly ignorant. If, therefore, this new doctrine con¬ 
tains something more certain, it seems justly to deserve to be 
followed.” 

Thereupon Coifii, the high priest of the Northumbrians, 
made the following declaration in the presence of the chief 
men: “I have long since been sensible that there was nothing 
in that which we worshiped; because the more diligently I 
sought after truth in that worship, the less I found it. But 
now I freely confess that such truth evidently appeals in this 
preaching as can confer on us the gifts of life, salvation, and 
eternal happiness. For which reason I advise, O king, that we 
instantly abjure and set fire to those temples and altars which 
we have consecrated without reaping any benefit from 
them.” 4 

Presently mounted on a stallion, lance in hand, he led 
the way in the demolition of a pagan temple in the 
vicinity of York. This groping for light and truth was 
the predisposition for the reception of “the true light 
which enlighteneth every man that cometh into this 
world” (John 1:9). 

The history of the efforts made to introduce Chris¬ 
tianity into England during the sixty years after the 
landing of St. Augustine on the coast of Kent (a.d. 
597) may be summarized as follows: 

Of the eight kingdoms of the Anglo-Saxon confederation, 
that of Kent alone was exclusively won and retained by the 
Roman monks, whose first attempts among the Saxons and 
Northumbrians ended in failure. In Wessex and East Anglia 
the Saxons of the West and the Angles of the East were con- 

* Bede, Hist, eccles., Bk. II, chap. 1 j. 
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verted by the combined action of the Continental mission¬ 
ed and Celtic monks. As to the two Northumbrian king¬ 
doms, and those of Essex and Mercia, which comprehended 
in themselves more than two-thirds of the territory occupied 
by the German conquerors, these four countries owed their 
final conversion exclusively to the peaceful invasion of the 
Celtic monks, who not only rivaled the zeal of the Roman 
monks, but who, the first obstacles once surmounted, showed 
much more perseverance and gained much more success. 5 

Sussex, tlie kingdom of the South Saxons, the first 
founded but the smallest of the kingdoms of the Sep- 
tarchy, though bordering on Kent, left no trace of the 
presence of the Roman missioners. An attempt was 
made by some Celtic monks from East Anglia, who 
founded a monastery at Bosham, to convert this region. 
Their efforts were unavailing, as the inhabitants would 
neither listen to their preaching nor follow their 
manner of life. This is the only known instance of 
complete missionary failure in England.'' 1 Thus it hap¬ 
pened that the people of Sussex were the last to re¬ 
ceive the gospel message. 

To complete our brief survey of the period before 
the coming of St. Theodore to Canterbury, we must 
turn our attention to the Synod of Whitby held a.d. 
664, as shedding a light on the general position of ec¬ 
clesiastical affairs. For many years there had been a 
divergence of custom about the mode of reckoning 
Easter, thus disturbing the peace of the Church. This 

5 Montalcmbert, Monks of the West, III, 369. 

* Bede, op. cit., Bk. IV, chap. 13; cf. Bk. Ill, chap. 19. 
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difference was largely on account of the exigencies of 
the times, notably the lack of communication. It was 
universally admitted that the canonical time for the 
celebration of Easter depended on the beginning of 
the equinoctial lunation or lunar month, which is the 
period from one new moon to the next; but according 
to the Roman astronomers that lunation or lunar month 
might begin as early as the fifth day of March, accord¬ 
ing to the Alexandrian it could not begin before the 
eighth. 7 The consequence of this divergence of opinion 
was that, when the new moon fell on the 5th, 6th, or 
7th of March, the Catholics of the Roman rite cele¬ 
brated the feast of Easter a full lunation or lunar month 
before the Greek Christians. 8 

In the middle of the sixth century the Apostolic See 
had adopted a new cycle, arranged by Dionysius Exi- 
guus in 527, which agreed in every important point 
with the Alexandrian calculation. The new rule was 
unknown to the British Christians, who were occupied 
at that time in opposing the invasion and ultimate con¬ 
quest of their country by the Anglo-Saxons. They 
continued to observe the old rule of the Roman 
Church, namely, the ancient cycle of Sulpicius Se- 
verus. Hence it happened sometimes that Easter and, in 
consequence, the other festivals of the year depending 
upon that solemnity, were celebrated at different times 

7 See Lingard, A History of England, I, 99. 

8 For the paschal canons, see Bede, Historical Works (1722), I, 698- 
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according as the people had been taught by Irish, 
Roman, or Gallic missioners. The difference in the 
mode of reckoning Easter may thus be briefly stated. 
The Celtic Churches included the fourteenth day of 
the equinoctial moon within the number of possible 
Easter Sundays; the other Churches insisted on ex¬ 
cluding it, alleging on the authority of the Council of 
Nicaea the duty of keeping clear of the day on which 
the Jews celebrated the Passover. In other words, the 
paschal festival among the Scots might fall on any Sun¬ 
day from the 14th to the 20th inclusive; whereas at 
Rome and in all other Churches the time was fixed 
from the 15th to the 21st day of the moon. To keep 
this rule was to observe the Catholic Easter. 

At Eastertide in the year 664 the Synod of Whitby 
was convoked by Oswy, king of Northumbria, the 
last of the Bretwaldas. The Celtic party was repre¬ 
sented by the following: St. Hilda abbess of Whitby; 
Bishop Colman and his clergy; St. Cedd bishop of 
London; and King Oswy. The Roman party consisted 
of Agilbert, who had been bishop of the West Saxons 
and was soon to become bishop to Paris; the priests 
Agatho and Wilfrid; James the deacon of St. Paulinus, 
a most venerable man in the sight of the Council, as 
witnessing to the first conversion of the country; 
Romanus a Kentish priest, who had come to Northum¬ 
bria with Queen Eanflcda; and lastly Alchfrid, the 
subking of Deira. St. Cedd seems to have acted as inter- 
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preter when necessary. The end in view was to secure 
uniformity of discipline; for all without exception ad¬ 
hered to the doctrine of the Catholic Church. The 
actual narrative of the Synod we give in the words of 
Venerable Bede. 

King Oswy first observed, that it behoved those who served 
one God to observe the same rule of life; and as they all 
expected the same kingdom in heaven, so they ought not to 
differ in the celebration of the divine mysteries; but rather 
to enquire which was the truest tradition, that the same 
might be followed by all. He then commanded his bishop, 
Colman, first to declare what the custom was which he ob¬ 
served, and whence it derived its origin. 

Then Colman said: “The Easter which I keep, I received 
from my elders, who sent me bishop hither. All our fore¬ 
fathers, men beloved of God, are known to have kept it 
after the same manner; and that the same may not seem to 
any contemptible or worthy to be rejected, it is the same 
which St. John the Evangelist, the disciple beloved of our 
Lord, with all the Churches over which he presided, is re¬ 
corded to have observed.” 

Having said thus much, and more to the like effect, the 
King commanded Agilbert to show whence his custom of 
keeping Easter was derived, or on what authority it was 
grounded. 

Agilbert answered: “I desire that my disciple, the priest 
Wilfrid, may speak in my stead; because we both concur 
with the other followers of the ecclesiastical tradition that 
are here present, and he can better explain our opinion in 
the English language, than I can by an interpreter.” 

Then Wilfrid, being ordered by the King to speak, deliv¬ 
ered himself thus: “The Easter which we observe, we saw 
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celebrated by all at Rome, where the blessed apostles Peter 
and Paul lived, taught, suffered, and were buried. We saw 
the same done in Italy and in France, when we traveled 
through those countries for pilgrimage and prayer. We 
found the same practice in Africa, Asia, Egypt, Greece, and 
all the world, wherever the Church of Christ is spread 
abroad, through several nations and tongues, at one and the 
same time; except only these and their accomplices in ob¬ 
stinacy, I mean the Piets and the Britons, who foolishly, in 
these two remote islands of the world, and only in part even 
of them, oppose all the rest of the universe.” 

When he had so said, Colman answered: “It is strange that 
you will call our labours foolish, wherein we follow the 
example of so great an apostle, who was thought worthy to 
lay his head on our Lord’s bosom, when all the world knows 
him to have lived most wisely.” 

Wilfrid replied: “Far be it from us to charge John with 
folly; for he literally observed the precepts of the Jewish 
law, whilst the church judaised in many points and the 
apostles were not able at once to cast off all the observances 
of the law which had been instituted by God; as it is neces¬ 
sary that all who come to the faith should forsake the idols 
which were invented by devils that they might not give 
scandal to the Jews that were among the Gentiles. For this 
reason it was that Paul circumcised Timothy, that he offered 
sacrifice in the temple, that he shaved his head with Aquila 
and Priscilla at Corinth for no other advantage than to avoid 
giving scandal to the Jews. Hence it was that James said to 
the same Paul: ‘You see, brother, how many thousands of 
the Jews have believed; and they are zealous for the law; 
and yet at this time, the Gospel spreading throughout the 
world, it is needless—nay, it is not lawful—for the faithful 
either to be circumcised or to offer up to God sacrifices of 
flesh.’ So John, pursuant to the custom of the law, began the 
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celebration of the feast of Easter on the fourteenth day of 
the first month, in the evening, not regarding whether the 
same happened on a Saturday, or any other day. 

“But when Peter preached at Rome, being mindful that 
our Lord arose from the dead and gave the world the hopes 
of resurrection, on the first day after the Sabbath, he under¬ 
stood that Easter ought to be observed, so as always to wait 
until the rising of the moon on the fourteenth day of the first 
moon, in the evening, according to the custom and precepts 
of the law, even as John did. And when that came, if the 
Lord’s Day, then called the first day after the Sabbath, was 
the next day, he began that very evening to keep Easter, as 
we all do at this day. But if the Lord’s Day did not fall the 
next morning after the fourteenth moon, but on the sixteenth 
or seventeenth or on any other moon till the twenty-first 
he waited for that, and on the Saturday before, in the eve¬ 
ning began to observe the holy solemnity of Easter. Thus 
it came to pass that Easter Sunday was kept only from the 
fifteenth moon to the twenty-first. Nor does this evangelical 
and apostolic tradition abolish the law, but rather fulfill it; 
the command being to keep the passover from the fourteenth 
moon of the first month in the evening to the twenty-first 
moon of the same month in the evening; which observance 
all the successors of St. John in Asia, since his death, and all 
the Church throughout the world, have since followed: and 
that this is the true Easter and the only one to be kept by 
the faithful, was not newly decreed by the Council of Nicaea, 
but only confirmed afresh, as the Church history informs us. 

“Thus it appears that you, Colman, neither follow the ex¬ 
ample of John, as you imagine, nor that of Peter, whose tra¬ 
ditions you knowingly contradict; and that you agree neither 
with the law nor the gospel in the keeping of your Easter. 
For John, keeping the paschal time according to the decree 
of the Mosaic law, had no regard to the first day after the 
Sabbath, which you do not practice, who celebrate Easter 
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only on the first day after the Sabbath. Peter kept Easter 
Sunday between the fifteenth and twenty-first moon, which 
you do not, but keep Easter Sunday from the fourteenth 
to the twentieth moon; so that you often begin Easter on the 
thirteenth moon in the evening, whereof neither the law made 
any mention; nor did our Lord, the Author and Giver of 
the gospel, on that day, but on the fourteenth either eat the 
old passover in the evening, or deliver the sacraments of 
the New Testament, to be celebrated in the Church, in mem¬ 
ory of His Passion. Besides, in your celebration of Easter, you 
utterly exclude the twenty-first moon, which the law ordered 
to be principally observed. Thus, as I said before, you neither 
agree with John or Peter, nor with the law, nor the gospel, 
in the celebration of he greatest festival.” 

To this Colman re, fined: “Did Anatolius, 9 a holy man, and 
much commended in Church history, act contrary to the law 
and the gospel when he wroe that Easter was'to be cele¬ 
brated from the fourteenth to the twentieth? Is it to be be¬ 
lieved that our most revere, id Father Columba and his 
successors, men beloved by God, who kept Easter after the 
same manner, thought or acted contrary to the divine writ¬ 
ings? Whereas there were many among them, whose sanctity 
is testified by heavenly signs and the working of miracles, 
whose life, customs, and discipline I never cease to follow, 
not questioning their being saints in heaven.” 

It is evident,” said Wilfrid, “that Anatolius was a most 
holy, learned, and commendable man; but what have you 
to do with him, since you do not observe his decrees? For 
he, following the rule of truth in his Easter, appointed a revo¬ 
lution of nineteen years, which either you are ignorant of 
or, if you know it, though it is kept by the whole Church of 


9 Anatolius was bishop of Laodicea in Syria Prima in 269, a man of 
eloquence and manifold learning, an author of a work on the paschal 
question. See Eusebius, Hist, ccclcs., Bk. VII, chap. 32J Migne PG 
XX, 722-32. & , 
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Christ, yet you despise it. He so computed the fourteenth 
moon in the Easter of our Lord that, according to the custom 
of the Egyptians, he acknowledged it to be the fifteenth moon 
in the evening; so in like manner he assigned the twentieth 
to Easter Sunday, as believing that to be the twenty-first 
moon, when the sun had set; which rule and distinction of 
his it appears that you are ignorant of, since you sometimes 
keep Easter before the full of the moon, this is, on the thir¬ 
teenth day. 

“Concerning your Father Columba and his followers, 
whose sanctity you say you imitate and whose rules and pre¬ 
cepts you observe, which have been confirmed by signs 
from heaven, I may answer that, when many on the day of 
judgment shall say to our Lord that in His name they proph¬ 
esied and cast out devils and wrought many wonders, our 
Lord will reply that he never knew them. But far be it from 
me that I should say so of your fathers, because it is much 
more just to believe what is good than what is evil of per¬ 
sons whom one does not know. Wherefore I do not deny 
those to have been God’s servants, and beloved by Him, who, 
with rustic simplicity but pious intentions, have themselves 
loved Him. Nor do I think that such keeping of Easter was 
very prejudicial to them, as long as none came to show them 
a more perfect rule. And yet I do believe that they, if any 
Catholic adviser had come among them, would have as 
readily followed his admonitions, as they are known to have 
kept those comandments of God which they had learned 
and knew. 

“But as for you and your companions, you certainly sin if, 
having heard the decrees of the Apostolic See and of the Uni¬ 
versal Church, and that the same is confirmed by Holy Writ, 
you refuse to follow them; for, though your fathers were 
holy, do you think that their small number, in a corner of the 
remotest island, is to be preferred before the Universal 
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Church of Christ throughout the world? And if that Columba 
of yours (and, I may say, ours also, if he was Christ’s servant) 
was a holy man and powerful in miracles, yet could he be pre¬ 
ferred before the most blessed Prince of the Apostles, to 
whom our Lord said, ‘Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I 
will build My Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it, and to thee I will give the keys of die kingdom 
of heaven’ ”? 

King Oswy, who was strongly attached to the Cel¬ 
tic usage, seems to have been convinced by this speech, 
and his predilections were apparently overcome by 
Wilfrid’s eloquence. Moreover, common sense, when 
prejudice does not come in the way, is no mean theo¬ 
logian; and King Oswy appears at once to have divined 
the proper test by which to try the Catholicity of a 
doctrine or a rite. 

When Wilfrid had finished speaking, King Oswy turned 
to Colman and said: “Is it true, Colman, that these words 
were spoken to Peter by our Lord?” 

He replied: “It is true, O king!” 

“Then,” rejoined Oswy, “can you show any such power 
given to your Columba?” 

Colman answered: “None.” 

“Then,” added the king, “do you both agree that these 
words were principally directed to Peter, and the keys of 
heaven were given to him by our Lord?” 

Both Wilfrid and Colman answered, “We do.” 

Whereupon Oswy replied: “And I also say unto you, that 
he is the doorkeeper whom I will not contradict, but will, 
as far as I know and am able, in all things obey his decrees, 
lest, when I come to the gates of the kingdom of heaven, 
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there should be none to open them, he being my adversary 
who is proved to have the keys.” 10 

The decision of the Synod was that it was better to 
abandon the old imperfect custom and conform to the 
newest and latest Roman practice. 

St. Colman seeing that his traditions were rejected, 
resigned his bishopric and retired to Iona with some of 
his clergy. In his Northumbrian bishopric he was suc¬ 
ceeded by Tuda, who had already conformed to the 
Roman customs in connection with the questions of 
the time of the celebration of Easter and the form of 
wearing the tonsure. 11 The principal event in his short 
episcopate was the consecration of the Abbey of Peter¬ 
borough, dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul and St. An¬ 
drew. 12 

During the latter part of the year 664 England was 
stricken by a pestilence that would have far-reaching 
consequences. The yellow plague, which broke out 
in the south and spread through the country, struck 
terror into the hearts of the inhabitants, decimated the 
population, and carried off in its train many of the lead¬ 
ing men of the country. In their number are to be 
reckoned the above-mentioned Bishop Tuda, Frith- 

10 Bede, op. cit Bk. Ill, chap. 25. 

11 Ibid., chap. 26. 

12 Ibid., Bk. IV, chap. 6. Peterborough is built on an island that is 
still known as the “hens.” There are no remains of the monastery 
church built in the seventh century by Peada and Wulfhere, king of 
Mercia, it being destroyed by die Danes in 870. An abridged history 
of the great monastery of Peterborough may be found in the bio¬ 
graphical notes of its abbots, published by St evens (1722), I, 496. 
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ona, called Deusdedit (the first native-born archbishop 
of Canterbury), St. Cedd bishop of London, Ethel- 
burga the royal abbess of Barking, Ercombert king of 
Kent, EtheKvald king of Sussex, Catgualet king of 
Gwynez, and Boisil the celebrated abbot of Mailros 
(Melrose). 13 

The see of Canterbury was thus rendered vacant. 
It was in these circumstances that Egbert king of Kent 
invited St. Wilfrid, who had been consecrated bishop 
of York at Compiegne by Agilbert bishop of Paris, but 
who was for the time being acting as abbot of Ripon, 
to provide for the ordinations and the spiritual govern¬ 
ment of his kingdom. 14 This provisional authority St. 
Wilfrid exercised for three years, dividing his time 
between the diocese of Canterbury, the abbey of 
Ripon, and the kingdom of Mercia, where he had been 
asked to perform episcopal functions. 

The abbey of Ripon was not long before feeling the 
influence of Canterbury. One of Wilfrid’s first acts 
was to introduce two monks of the monastery of St. 
Augustine, both good musicians, to teach the Grego¬ 
rian chant, thus following the example of James the 
Deacon, whose influence in the spread of plain song 
had been so beneficial, and who had been left behind at 
York by St. Paulinus in 633. 15 One of these was Hedd 
or Eddi, to whom we owe the valuable biography of 

18 Bede, op. cit., Bk. Ill, chap. 27. 

14 Ibid., chap. 28. 

16 Ibid., Bk. II, chap. 20. 
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St. Wilfrid; 16 the other was Aeona, a well-trained 
chanter. In addition Wilfrid brought architects and 
workmen to the north, by whose skill and the use of 
whose talents he proposed to build the abbey of his 
dreams. But most important of all and pregnant with 
more far-reaching consequences was his introduction 
of the Rule of St. Benedict into Northumbria, 17 which 
according to Father Faber he brought from Rome and 
not from Canterbury. 18 Thus the Rule of St. Benedict 
had been established to some considerable extent in 
the north before the advent of Theodore. 

lfl Eddi, Life of St. Wilfrid , chap. 14. 

17 Mabillon, Acta sanctoruvi O.S.B., pp. 633, 663; idem , Annales 
O.S.B., I, 494. 

18 Faber, Life of St. Wilfrid , p. 270. 


CHAPTER III 

Formulative Influences 


The period in which St. Theodore passed his youth 
and early manhood was marked by events of the great¬ 
est importance in the history of the Church and of the 
world. Theodore was born at Tarsus in Cilicia, a prov¬ 
ince of Asia Minor, a.d. 602. 1 It was in this town, where 
St. Paul was born and learned the Greek language, that 
St. Theodore, who was destined to introduce that lan¬ 
guage into England, received his early education. Tar¬ 
sus still remained a Greek city, being at that time to 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea what Mar¬ 
seilles is to the western. Little did the youthful Theo¬ 
dore dream that in his old age he would live in a 
remote island of the western seas, that he would there 
make history, and would perhaps describe to the re¬ 
cently converted Saxons the scenes of his youth: the 
river Cydnus, from which St. Paul had sailed to the 
shores of the Holy Land, the school of learning which 
he had attended, and the surroundings of his native 
city. 

1 Conybeare, The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, I, 27, 130. Cf. Bede 
op. cit., Bk. V, chap. 8; Bk. IV, chap. i. 

2 3 
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Theodore was two years of age at the death of St. 
Gregory the Great, the Apostle of England and 
“through England of the immense countries which 
she has subjected to her language.” 2 It was also in the 
same year that St. Augustine, “who first carried to the 
English nation the sacrament of baptism and the 
knowledge of the heavenly kingdom,” passed to his 
reward. 3 Theodore was a child of eight when Emperor 
Heraclius succeeded to the Roman Empire, that Em¬ 
peror who later, in 627, recovered from the Persian 
emperor, Chosroes II, the Holy Cross, which he 
placed first in Jerusalem and afterward in the Church 
of Santa Sophia in Constantinople. When the hegira, 
or flight of Mohammed from Mecca to Medina, took 
place in 622, he had attained his twentieth year; and 
when Jerusalem was finally occupied by the Moham¬ 
medans in 638, he was in the full bloom of his man¬ 
hood, being thirty-five years old. 

Venerable Bede describes Theodore as a monk. 4 
Having regard to the Eastern locality from which he 
hailed and to the tonsure which he wore, we may 
infer that he was a member of the order founded by 
St. Basil. Just as St. Augustine was a disciple of St. 
Gregory the Great, so likewise St. Theodore was the 
product of the teaching of St. Basil, the only doctor 

2 Montalcmbert, op. cit Ill, 220. 

3 Concilium Cloveshoviense , a.d. 747. See Wilkins, Concilia Aiagnae 
Britanniae et Hibcmiae, I, 95. 

4 Bede, op. cit., Bk. IV, chap. 1. 
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of the Eastern Church who had been styled “the 
Great.” St. Basil’s fame has secured for him in the his¬ 
tory of the Church in the East a position which no 
other saint has quite equaled. Here we must touch 
upon St. Basil’s career that we may appreciate the in¬ 
fluence of the master to whom St. Theodore was so 
much indebted. 

St. Basil the Great, the illustrious and intrepid cham¬ 
pion of the Church, was born toward the end of the 
year 329 at Caesarea, the metropolis of Cappadocia in 
Asia Minor. He was descended from a noble and 
wealthy Christian family. Two of his brothers, St. 
Gregory of Nyssa and St. Peter of Sebaste, became 
bishops. His father, St. Basil the Elder, who was the 
common master of eloquence and piety in Pontus, 
taught him the first elements of literature. After his 
father’s death, Basil was sent to the schools at Caesarea. 
Subsequently he went to Constantinople, where he 
studied under the famous Sophist, Libanius. Having 
made himself master of whatever the schools of Caes¬ 
area and Constantinople were able to teach him, Basil 
resided in Athens from 351 to 356, where he worked 
under the Sophists Himerius and Prohaeresius. His 
constant companion was St. Gregory Nazianzen. 
Athens from the days of Pericles, who raised Greece 
from barbarism, remained the seat of the Muses, and 
was celebrated for the purity and Attic elegance of the 
Greek tongue, which was preserved in the East, though 
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not always in the same degree, till the capture of Con¬ 
stantinople by the Turks in 1453- I n one ^' s wor ks, 
St. Basil rightly observes that, although the Scriptures 
and the maxims of eternal life are the chief study of 
Catholics, eloquence and other branches of profane 
literature are the leaves which serve as an ornament 
and protection for the fruit of Christian doctrine. 
Therefore he prescribes that youth be prepared for 
the sublime study of Holy Scripture by reading dili¬ 
gently for some time, but not promiscuously, the best 
classical poets and orators. 5 In the sequel we shall see 
how St. Theodore carried out these injunctions. 

St. Basil’s ability and qualifications were promptly 
recognized. He was regarded as an oracle in sacred and 
secular learning. Masters and students used their ut¬ 
most endeavors to persuade him to remain among 
them; but he thought it incumbent upon him to serve 
his own country. Accordingly, leaving St. Gregory 
behind, he departed from Athens for Caesarea in Cap¬ 
padocia, where he opened a public school of oratory. 
Here he embraced the religious life. In 357, when he 
was still less than thirty years of age, he visited the 
anchorites of Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and Mesopota¬ 
mia. Their manner of life made such a deep impression 
on his mind that when he returned to Cappadocia in 

6 Sermo de legendis libris Gentilium, nos. 2 f.; Migne, PG, XXXI, 
563-90; cf. ibid., 1831-44. See “St. Basil’s Address to Young Men on 
the Right Use of Greek Literature,” Essays on the Study and Use of 
Poetry by Plutarch and Basil the Great (1902), pp. 97-120. 
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the following year he resolved to withdraw from the 
world. He chose for his retirement a place near Neo- 
caesarea in Pontus, not far from which was situated his 
father’s property where he had spent his childhood. 
The river Iris divided the two places. St. Basil, in one 
of his letters to his devoted friend Gregory, describes 
the locality thus: 

There is a lofty mountain covered with thick woods, wat¬ 
ered toward the north with cool and transparent streams. A 
plain lies beneath, enriched by the waters that drain off upon 
it; and skirted by a spontaneous profusion of trees almost 
thick enough to be a fence; so as even to surpass Calypso’s 
island, which Homer seems to have considered the most beau¬ 
tiful spot on earth. Indeed it is like an island, enclosed as it 
is on all sides; for deep hollows cut it off in two directions. 
The river, after tumbling down a precipice, runs all along 
one side, and is as impassable as a wall; and the mountain, ex¬ 
tending behind and meeting the hollows in a crescent, stops 
up the path at its base. There is but one pass, and I am mas¬ 
ter of it. Behind my abode there is another gorge, rising to 
a ledge up above, so as to command the extent of the plain 
and the stream that bounds it, which is not less beautiful in 
my eyes than the Strymon, as seen from Amphipolis. For, 
whereas the latter flows leisurely and widens almost into a 
lake and is too still to be a river, the former is the most rapid 
stream I know, and somewhat turbid, too, by reason of the 
rock that closes upon it above; from which, shooting down, 
and eddying in a deep pool, it forms a most pleasant scene 
for myself or anyone else; it is an inexhaustible resource for 
the country people, in the countless fish which its depths con¬ 
tain. What need to tell of the exhalations from the earth, 
or the breezes from the river? Another might admire the 
multitude of flowers, and singing birds; but leisure I have 
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none for such thoughts. However, the chief praise of the 
place is that, being happily disposed for produce of every 
kind, it nurtures what is to me the sweetest produce of all, 
quietness. Indeed, it is not only free from the bustle of the 
city, but is even unfrequented by travelers, except a chance 
hunter now and then. It abounds in game as well as other 
things, but not, I am glad to say, in bears or wolves, such 
as you have, but in deer and wild goats and hares, and the 
like. Does it not strike you what a foolish mistake I almost 
made when I was eager to change this spot for your Tiberina, 
the very pit of the whole earth? Pardon me, then, if I am 
now set upon it; for not Alcmaeon himself, I suppose, would 
be willing to wander farther when he had found the Echi- 
nades. 6 

In this place St. Basil established a monastery of men 
which he ruled for five years, after which he resigned 
the abbacy to his brother St. Peter of Sebaste. St. 
Gregory Nazianzen joined St. Basil for a while in 
Pontus. They studied the Scriptures and the works of 
Origen together, and wrote a book entitled the Philo- 
calia, containing selections from them. Eustathius of 
Sebaste had already introduced the eremitical life into 
Asia Minor; but St. Basil added the cenobitic or com¬ 
munity form, and the new feature was imitated by 
many companies of men and women. He is thus justly 
considered the founder of monastic communities in 
the Christian world. St. Basil became known as the 
Father of Eastern monasticism and the forerunner of 

6 Newman, The Church of the Fathers (1868), pp. 102-4; Migne, PG, 
XXXII, 275-78. 
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St. Benedict. St. Basil’s active life may be briefly de¬ 
scribed in the words of Rev. Edmund Venables: 

His reputation of sanctity collected large numbers of fol¬ 
lowers about him; monasteries sprang up on every side. He 
repeatedly made missionary journeys through Pontus, and 
the result of his preaching was the establishment of many 
cenobitic industrial communities, and the erection of mon¬ 
asteries for both sexes, by which the whole face of the Prov¬ 
ince was changed, while the purity of the orthodox faith was 
restored by his preaching. Throughout Pontus and Cappa¬ 
docia he was the means of the erection of numerous hospitals 
for the poor, houses of refuge for virgins, orphanages and 
other homes of beneficence. His monasteries had among their 
inmates, children he had taken charge of, married persons who 
had mutually agreed to live asunder, slaves with the consent 
of their masters, and solitaries convinced of the danger of 
living alone. 7 

He wielded considerable influence in Caesarea; and 
it is regarded as highly probable that he had a hand in 
the election of the successor of Dianius bishop of Caes¬ 
area, who died in 362. The new exarch and metro¬ 
politan Eusebius was practically placed in his position 
by Gregory Nazianzen. Eusebius now put pressure on 
the two friends to be ordained priests, and Basil was 
given a prominent place in the administration of the 
diocese. In 370 St. Basil succeeded to the see of Caes¬ 
area; the date of his consecration, according to tradi¬ 
tion, was June 14. It is no part of our purpose to 

/ 

7 Dictionary of Christian Biography, I, 285. 
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describe the events of his episcopate, and we limit our¬ 
selves to recording his death, which took place on 
January i, 379, with these words on his lips: “Into 
Thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit.” 

Father Joseph McSorley in well-chosen words thus 
states the pre-eminence of Basil as one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished doctors of the Church: 

By common consent, St. Basil ranks among the greatest fig¬ 
ures in church history. Physically delicate and occupying his 
exalted position but a few years, Basil did magnificent and 
enduring work in an age of more violent world convulsions 
than Christianity has since experienced. (Cf. Newman, The 
Church of the Fathers .) By personal virtue he attained dis¬ 
tinction in an age of saints; and his purity, his monastic 
fervour, his stern simplicity, his friendship for the poor, 
became traditional in the history of Christian asceticism. In 
fact, the impress of his genius was stamped indelibly on the 
Oriental conception of religious life. In his hands the great 
metropolitan see of Caesarea took shape as a sort of model of 
the Christian diocese; there was hardly any detail of epis¬ 
copal activity in which he failed to mark out guiding lines 
and to give splendid example. Not the least of his glories is 
the fact that towards the officials of state he maintained that 
fearless dignity and independence which later history has 
shown to be an indispensable condition of healthy life in 
the Catholic episcopate. 8 

In chronicling the events of St. Theodore’s life, we 
shall see history repeat itself; the disciple emulating 
the achievements of his illustrious master, the founder 
of the Basilians, under which name are included all the 


Catholic Encyclopedia, II, 332. 
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religious who follow the Rule of St. Basil. The Father 
of Eastern monasticism, St. Basil, drew up his rule for 
the monks of the monastery which he founded about 
356 on the banks of the Iris in Cappadocia. In this he 
was assisted by the advice and experience of St. 
Gregory Nazianzen. The Rule of St. Basil is divided 
into two parts: the “Greater Monastic Rules” ( Regu - 
lae fusins tractatae ), and the “Lesser Rules” ( Regidae 
brevius tractatae ), 9 the former containing fifty-five 
articles, the latter three hundred and thirteen. Rufinus, 
who translated them into Latin, united the two into 
a single Rule under the title of Regulae sancti Basilii 
episcopi Cappadociae ad monachos , 10 composed of 
two hundred and three questions and answers. This 
Rule was followed by some Western monasteries. St. 
Basil in his Rule follows a catechetical method; the 
disciple asks a question to which the master replies. He 
limits himself to laying down indisputable principles 
that will guide the superiors and the monks in their 
conduct. He refers his monks to the Holy Scriptures; 
in his eyes the Bible is the basis of all monastic legisla¬ 
tion, the true Rule. The questions refer generally to 
the virtues a monk should practice and the vices he 
should avoid. The greater number of the replies con¬ 
tain a verse or several verses of the Bible accompanied 
by a comment defining the meaning. The most striking 


\ 


9 Mignc, PG, XXXI, 1051 ff. 

10 Migne, PL, CIII, 483 ff. 
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qualities of the Basilian Rule are its prudence and wis¬ 
dom. It leaves to the superiors the care of settling the 
many details of local, individual, and daily life; it does 
not determine the material exercise of the observance 
or the administrative regulations of the monastery. 
Poverty, obedience, renunciation, and self-denial are 
the virtues that St. Basil makes the foundation of the 
monastic life. 

St. Benedict regarded both the Rule and its author 
with great veneration, and seems to have had it before 
him when framing his own Rule, in which he speaks 
as follows: “The Conferences of the Fathers, their 
Institutes and their lives (namely, the works of Cas- 
sian) and the Rule of our holy Father Basil—what arc 
these but the instruments whereby well-living and 
obedient monks attain to virtue?” 11 As St. Basil gave 
it, the Rule could not suffice for anyone who wished 
to organize a monastery, for it takes this work as an 
accomplished fact. The superiors had for their guid¬ 
ance a tradition accepted by the monks, which was en¬ 
riched as time went on by the decisions of councils, by 
the ordinances of Emperors of Constantinople, and 
by the regulation of abbots. Thus there arose a body of 
law by which the monasteries were governed. Some of 
these laws were accepted by all; others were observed 
only by the houses of one country; and there were 
regulations which applied only to certain communities. 


11 Rule of St. Benedict, chap. 73. 
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In this regard Eastern monasticism bears much resem¬ 
blance to that of the West. On the one hand, a great 
variety of observances is noticeable; on the other hand, 
the existence of the Rule of St. Basil formed a principle 
of unity. We shall see later that the method of question 
and answer adopted by St. Basil in drawing up his Rule 
was followed in the compilation of the Penitential of 
Theodore. 

The monasteries of Cappadocia were the first to ac¬ 
cept the Rule of St. Basil, which afterward gradually 
spread to all the monasteries of the East. Although it 
is impossible to tell the period when it acquired suprem¬ 
acy in the religious communities of the Greek world, 
the date is probably an early one. The development of 
monasticism was the cause of its diffusion. In the year 
53 6 the diocese of Constantinople contained no less 
than sixty-eight monasteries, that of Chalccdon forty; 
and their number continually increased. The monks 
took an active part in the ecclesiastical life of their day, 
and they were associated with all works of charity. 
Their monasteries were places of refuge for studious 
men. Many of the bishops and patriarchs were chosen 
from their ranks. They gave to the preaching of the 
gospel its greatest apostles. The position of the monks 
in the Empire was one of great power, and their wealth 
helped to increase their influence. Thus their develop¬ 
ment ran a course parallel to that of the monks of the 
West. At the present day the Rule of St. Basil is the 
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only one followed by the monks of the Greek Church. 
The order never penetrated into France or England; 
but in southern Italy, even before the time of St. Bene¬ 
dict, there were many Basilian monasteries. Previous 
to St. Theodore’s appointment as archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, they were largely recruited by fugitives from 
Syria and Egypt when these countries were over¬ 
whelmed by the Saracens. The habit of the Basilians 
is hardly to be distinguished from that of the Bene¬ 
dictines. 

It is certain that St. Theodore lived for a time at 
Athens and gained some of his erudition in that ancient 
city. So much is clear from the words of a letter ad¬ 
dressed in the year 748 by Pope Zachary to St. Boni¬ 
face, the apostle of Germany. The expression Graeco 
Latinus ante philosophus et Athenis eruditus 12 shows 
not only that he had studied at Athens but also that, 
notwithstanding the edict of Emperor Justinian ex¬ 
pelling the philosophers, this city still remained a 
center of culture. 13 As implied by the phrase just 
quoted, he became a good Greek and Latin scholar, 
and a “philosopher,” by which was probably meant 
an expert in rhetoric and dialectics. In a word, as the 
result of the teaching given at Tarsus and Athens, he 

12 Ep. Bonif., ed. by Wiirdtwein, no. 82; Bibl. renim Germ., Vo]. Ill 
(Monitm. Moguntina ), ed. by Jaffe, p. 185; Mignc, PL, LXXXIX, 
913 ff. 

13 Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire , II, 369 ff. In 532, 
through the intervention of the Persian Emperor, Chosroes I, the 
philosophers were allowed to return to Athens. 
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became skilled in the Latin and Greek tongues, a phi¬ 
losopher, “a man instructed in both secular and divine 
literature,” 14 and, as appears from his subsequent 
career, of wide experience and sound judgment. In 
the year 667, being then sixty-five years of age, he took 
up his residence in Rome. He was a monk who wore 
the tonsure after the Eastern fashion but was not a sub¬ 
deacon. Many Greeks had been drawn to Rome owing 
to the coming to that city in 663 of Emperor Constans 
II, 15 who had spent the winter of 661 in Athens. 

14 Bede, op. cit., Bk. IV, chap. i. 

15 Liber pontificalis (ed. Duchesne), I, 343. 


CHAPTER IV 


Appointment and Consecration 
of Theodore 


No precise information is available regarding the origin 
or nature of the authority with which the Bretwalda, 
or emperor of Britain, was invested. It is apparent that 
his authority, which at first was of a temporary and 
exclusively military character, extended, after the 
conversion of the kingdoms of the heptarchy, to eccle¬ 
siastical affairs. It is also evident that the office of Bret¬ 
walda added to the royal dignity the prestige of a real 
supremacy all the more sought after because it was 
probably conferred by the vote not only of the other 
kings but also of the ealdormen or all the chiefs of the 
Anglo-Saxon nobility . * 1 

1 The ealdormen are those whom St. Bede calls primates tribuni. 
His Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation (Bk. II, chap. 5) gives 
the succession of the chiefs of the Anglo-Saxon confederation up to 
the time when the title of Bretwalda became extinct. The dates of 
their appointments are as follows, all the dates being approximate: 

560, Ella, king of Sussex. 

579, Pcawlin, king of Sussex. 

596, Ethelbert, king of Kent. 

616, Rcdwald, king of East Anglia. 

630, Edwin, king of Northumbria. 

635, Oswald, king of Northumbria. 

642, Oswy, king of Northumbria. 

See Montalcmbcrt, Monks of the West , III, 286. 

3<5 
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Oswy, king of Northumbria, by virtue of his office 
of Bretwalda, after consulting with his brother-in-law, 
Egbert king of Kent, and the chiefs of the Anglo- 
Saxon clergy, chose Wighard to fill the see of Canter¬ 
bury, which was vacant since the death of Archbishop 
Deusdedit on July 14, 664. 2 A Saxon by birth, a priest, 
one of Archbishop Deusdedit’s clergy, Wighard had 
been trained in the school of the first missioners sent 
to England from Rome by St. Gregory the Great. He 
thus satisfied in his person the test of orthodoxy and the 
requirements of the national spirit. When King Oswy 
and King Egbert sent Wighard to Rome as Bishop- 
elect of Canterbury to be consecrated by the Pope, 
that, “having received the office of an archbishop, he 
might ordain Catholic prelates for the churches of the 
English nation throughout all Britain,” 3 the unex¬ 
pected happened. Scarcely had Wighard arrived in 
Rome when he and his companions were carried off 
by the pestilence. In these circumstances the two kings, 
deciding to leave the selection of the new metropolitan 
for England to Pope Vitalian, displayed a great zeal 
and enthusiasm for the supremacy of the see of Peter. 

Pope Vitalian, however, was slow to act. 4 With his 
reply to King Oswy, he sent relics of the holy apostles 
Peter and Paul, of the martyrs SS. Lawrence, John, and 
Paul, and of SS. Gregory and Pancratius. To Queen 

2 Bede, op. cit., Bk. Ill, chap. 20; Bk. IV, chap. 1. 

3 Ibid., Bk. Ill, chap. 29; Bk. IV, chap. 1. 

4 Bede, Lives of the Holy Abbots of Wearmouth and Jarrow, no. 3. 
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Eanfleda he sent a cross, with a gold key to it, made 
from the chains of the apostles Peter and Paul. The 
Holy Father referred to her as “our spiritual daughter, 
whose virtues and good works arc our joy and bloom 
before God like the perfumed flowers of spring.” At 
the same time, the Pope explained that he had not been 
able to find a qualified person for so important a mis¬ 
sion, but promised to make further attempts to find 
one. 

After a prolonged inquiry, Pope Vitalian selected 
Adrian, abbot of the Niridian monastery near Naples. 
Adrian, by birth an African, proficient in the Greek 
and Latin tongues, and well versed in Sacred Scrip¬ 
ture, was trained in monastic and ecclesiastical disci¬ 
pline. But out of humility he pleaded his unworthiness 
and suggested to the Pope a monk named Andrew, 
who by reason of his age and qualifications was better 
suited for this important and difficult mission. Al¬ 
though Andrew was deemed worthy, bodily infirmity 
precluded his acceptance, Adrian, therefore, was again 
urged by Pope Vitalian to accept the office; but Adrian 
asked for a delay to see if he could discover another 
suitable candidate. Subsequently he proposed Theo¬ 
dore the Philosopher, a Greek monk then residing in 
Rome, as worthy in every respect to fill the distant 
English see. 

Born at Tarsus in Cilicia, instructed in secular and 
divine literature, versed in the Greek and Latin 
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tongues, advanced in age, and known for his upright¬ 
ness, Theodore possessed so great knowledge that he 
was called “the Philosopher.” The suggestion of such 
an excellent man for the see of Canterbury was ac¬ 
cepted by Pope Vitalian on condition that Abbot 
Adrian should accompany Theodore to England. The 
Pope laid down this condition because Adrian was ac¬ 
quainted with circumstances of travel in France, and 
because he might act as colleague and counselor, and 
thus prevent, should occasion arise, anything contrary 
to the orthodox faith being introduced into the 
Church. On account of the dissensions which disturbed 
the Eastern church, occasioned by the Monothclite 
heresy 5 and the frequent interference of the Byzan¬ 
tine emperors in questions of faith, this precaution was 
not without warrant. 

Accordingly St. Theodore was ordained subdeacon. 
“The Greek monks,” says Mabillon, “used at that time 
the full tonsure in imitation, as they thought, of St. 
James the Lord’s brother (cousin) and of the apostle 
Paul.” 6 St. Bede explains that Theodore had “to wait 

0 The Monothelitcs taught that there was only one will and opera¬ 
tion in our Lord Jesus Christ. Pope St. Martin I summoned a council 
to meet in the Secretarium of St. John Lateran at Rome in 649, at 
which there were present 105 bishops. After careful examination, the 
Council condemned the Monothclite heresy and the two imperial 
edicts, the Ecthesis and the Type , connected with it, and passed sen¬ 
tence of anathema upon the authors of the heresy, Theodore of 
Pharan, Sergius, Pyrrhus, and Paul. This condemnation was renewed 
and the Catholic doctrine defined in the Sixth Ecumenical Council 
of Constantinople (680). 

6 Mabillon, Annales OSJ 3 ., I, 493. 
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four months until his hair should have a chance to 
grow so that he might receive the coronal tonsure.” 7 
He received this tonsure about the middle of March, 
668. He was then rapidly promoted to the higher 
orders, and had the distinction of being consecrated 
bishop by Pope Vitalian. 

The ceremony of consecration was probably per¬ 
formed in the Basilica of St. John Lateran, the mother 
and head of all the churches in the city of Rome and 
in the world. St. Theodore was the first English bishop 
to receive consecration at the hands of the Holy Father 
himself. The ceremonial that was employed is de¬ 
scribed in Duchesne’s Christian Worship. First the 
Gradual was sung, then the Pope called on the con¬ 
gregation to pray for the candidate in the following 
terms: “Let us pray, my beloved ones, that on these 
men setting out to further the good of the Church 
Almighty God in His kindness may bestow the full¬ 
ness of His grace.” 8 

Thereupon followed a litany; then a second prayer 
asking God to confer his grace on the bishop elect who 
is about to be consecrated; and lastly a Eucharistic 
prayer of unusual dignity and beauty: 

It is very meet, . . . O God of all honors, O God of all 
the ranks that minister to Thy Glory in holy orders; O 
God, who didst instruct Moses Thy servant in secret col- 

7 Bede, Hist, eccles., Bk. IV, chap. i. 

8 Duchesne, Christian Worship , pp. 359-61. See also Liturgia Romana 
vetus (1748), I, 422 f., 624 ff.; II, 357 f. 
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loquy about the wearing of priestly vestments among other 
ordinances for heavenly worship, and didst order Aaron Thy 
chosen one to be clothed at the holy rites with a mystic robe 
so that ages to come might be enlightened by the examples 
of men of former time, lest any age should lack knowledge 
of Thy doctrine, since among the ancients reverence was paid 
to the inner meanings, and we have experience of realities 
that are more true than allegorical figures. 

For the clothing of that former priesthood is the adorn¬ 
ment of our mind; and the beauty of soul, not the splendour 
of garb, commends us for the glory of the episcopate. For 
what is required is not those things that delight the bodily 
eye, but rather those qualities which they symbolize. And 
therefore upon these Thy servants, whom Thou hast chosen 
for the ministry of the highest priesthood, bestow, we pray 
Thee, O Lord, this grace, that whatever those vestments typi¬ 
fied in the sheen of their gold, in the brightness of their 
precious stones, and in their manifold variety might be re¬ 
flected in the character and the works of these men. Bestow 
on Thy priests the fullness of Thy mystery, and sanctify 
with the flow of heavenly unction those who are armed 
with the full equipment of glorification. Let this unction, O 
Lord, flow abundantly upon their heads, let it run down to 
their chins, let it flow to the extremities of their bodies, that 
the power of Thy spirit may fill their interior and surround 
their bodies. May they abound in steadfastness of faith, in 
clearness of judgment, in sincerity of peace. 

May their feet by Thy blessing be beautiful in preaching 
the gospel of peace and in proclaiming Thy good works. 
Grant them, O Lord, a ministry of reconciliation in word and 
in deeds, in the power of signs and in the power of wonders. 
Let their conversation and preaching be not in the persuasive 
words of human wisdom, but in the manifestation of Thy 
Spirit and power. Give them, O Lord, the keys of Thy king¬ 
dom; not to their own vain glory may they use the power 
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which Thou givest them for the purpose of edification and 
not of destruction. Whatever they have bound on earth, may 
it be bound also in heaven; and whatever they have loosed 
on earth, may it be loosed also in heaven. Whatever sins they 
have retained, let them be retained; and whatever they have 
remitted, do Thou remit. Let him who has blessed them be 
blessed, and let him who has cursed them be filled with 
curses. 

May they be faithful and wise servants whom Thou settest, 
O Lord, over Thy household, that they may give them meat 
in due season, that they may make every man perfect. May 
they be ever solicitous; may they be fervent in spirit. May 
they hate pride, but love truth; may they never forsake the 
truth, and never be overcome by fear or weakness. May they 
not mistake light for darkness, nor darkness for light. May 
they not call evil good, nor good evil. May they be debtors 
to the wise, and profit by the advance of all. 

Assign to them an episcopal seat that they may rule Thy 
church and all Thy people. Be Thou their authority, be 
Thou their power, be Thou their strength. Increase upon 
them Thy blessing and grace that they may be made fit by 
Thy gifts and consecrated by Thy grace to the continual 
invocation of Thy mercy. 

This memorable consecration, which would furnish 
a new stock for the transmission of the episcopate to 
the English Church, took place on Passion Sunday 
(March 26, 668). 

With Theodore the Asiatic and Adrian the African, 
Pope Vitalian associated a distinguished Anglo-Saxon, 
Biscop Baducing (that is, son of Badoc), better known 
as St. Benedict Biscop, a thane of Oswy king of North¬ 
umbria. In the year 65 3 at the age of twenty-five Bene- 
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diet Biscop journeyed to Rome in company with St. 
Wilfrid, with whom he parted company at Lyons, the 
most venerable Christian center in France. He returned 
to his own land and there related his experiences to his 
countrymen and devoted himself to the study of Sacred 
Scripture and preaching. His recollections of the 
Eternal City, however, prompted him to revisit Rome. 
He stayed there several months, after which he then 
visited the famous religious community established at 
Lerins, 9 an island off the coast of Provence in the dio¬ 
cese of Antibes, celebrated for its monastery and 
school founded by St. Honoratus at the end of the 
fourth century. Mabillon speaks of this monastery as 
“an academy of virtue and learning open to all the na¬ 
tions of the world.” 10 Here Abbot Aygulph had lately 
introduced the Rule of St. Benedict in place of that of 
Cassian, and here St. Benedict Biscop took the monas¬ 
tic habit and resided for two years. 11 

At the end of this period Benedict Biscop again 
visited Rome. On this occasion Pope Vitalian, appre¬ 
ciating his worth, ordained him priest and commis¬ 
sioned him to return to his own country as the guide 
and interpreter of the newly appointed Archbishop 
Theodore. 12 Thus, seventy years after the mission of 

0 Dionysius de Sainte-Marthe, Gallia Christiana , III, 1189. 

10 Mabillon, Reflexions , p. 237. 

11 Alliez, Histoire du monastere de Lerins (1862), I, 367-73. 

12 Bede, Lives of the Holy Abbots of Wearmouth and farrow , no. 3. 
His assistance was destined to be of great value, especially in the early 
stages of their undertaking. Here we may recall that St. Benedict: 
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St. Augustine, St. Theodore, with Abbot Adrian as 
counselor and Benedict Biscop as guide, set out for 
England, to take possession of it, as it were, in the name 
of the Church of Rome. So it came about, in the provi¬ 
dence of God, that the outbreak of the plague in 
Europe, similar to that in 1348 known as the Black 
Death, was the occasion that gave England one of her 
most distinguished bishops and, in the history of her 
early schools, one of the most illustrious of her masters. 

Their eventful journey to Canterbury took a year. 
Departing from Rome on May 27, 668, they traveled 
by sea to Marseilles and then by land to Arles, where 
they were entertained by Archbishop John. They did 
not find in France the kindly aid of a queen like Brune- 
hilde, as St. Augustine did. The travelers fell under 
the suspicion of Ebrion, the Mayor of the Palace of the 
Frankish king, Clotaire III. Ebrion thought that a 
Greek, an African, and an Anglo-Saxon, all bearing 
the recommendations of Pope Vitalian, might be im- 

Biscop founded the monastery at Wearmouth in 674; the church there 
was built of stone by masons introduced from Gaul. Likewise it was 
St. Benedict Biscop who, in 682, founded the monastery at Jarrow, 
destined to be forever memorable in the annals of the English race by 
reason of its association with the life-story of Venerable Bede. Dr. 
Lingard says that “Bennet contributed more to the civilisation of his 
countrymen than any person since the Roman missionaries. ... By 
the workmen whom he procured from Gaul, they were taught the 
arts of making glass and building with stone: the foreign paintings 
with which he decorated his churches excited attempts at imitation, 
and the many volumes which he deposited in the library of his mon¬ 
astery invited the industry and nourished the improvements of the 
monks” (The History and Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church , 
I, 191). Cf. Bede, op. cit ., nos. 4 f. 
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plicated in a plot between the Emperor Constans II 
(who was dying at Syracuse but whose residence in 
the West had caused a sensation in the kingdom of the 
Franks) and the Anglo-Saxon kings. Such a plot would 
injure the Frankish kingdom of Neustria and Bur¬ 
gundy, which he regarded as being under his lordship. 
He feared that the Emperor of the East had given to 
Theodore and Adrian, his born subjects, a commis¬ 
sion favorable to Constans’ pretensions to the Western 
kingdoms . 13 The Archbishop of Arles detained the 
travelers, by order of Ebrion, until the latter’s pleas¬ 
ure should be known. In the autumn, however, they 
were allowed to continue their journey. Theodore 
went on to Paris, where he was received by Agilbert, 
formerly bishop of Wessex and now bishop of Paris. 
During his stay with Agilbert, Archbishop Theodore, 
besides learning the English language, obtained valu¬ 
able information about the condition of affairs and the 
needs of the Church which had been entrusted to him. 

In the meantime Abbot Adrian paid visits to his old 
friends Emmo archbishop of Sens, and Faro the aged 
bishop of Meaux. Being a monk and an abbot, un¬ 
doubtedly he would have had a special regard for these 
two prelates, since the former had given charters to 
two monasteries , 1 ' 1 and the latter had built a “suburban 
monastery” where any foreigners were welcome 

13 Butler, Lives of the Saints, I, 93. Constantine IV (the Bearded) 
succeeded his father Constans in September, 668. 

14 Mabillon, Amiales OS.B., I, 448, 450. 
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guests. 15 The visits were prolonged by the inclemency 
of the weather; for the hard winter had obliged them 
to rest wherever they could. 10 The news of Theodore’s 
presence in France reached Egbert king of Kent, who 
commissioned Redfrid, one of his ealdormen, to meet 
Theodore and conduct him to England. Nevertheless, 
before the party could proceed, permission to travel 
had to be obtained from Ebrion. Leave was granted 
to Theodore but was withheld from Adrian, as he was 
deemed more likely to be implicated in a plot. In these 
circumstances Theodore bade farewell to Adrian and, 
escorted by Redfrid, set out for Quentavic, in Pon- 
thieu, now Etaples. There, owing to illness, he was 
obliged to remain for some time. On his recovery, ac¬ 
companied by Benedict Biscop, he crossed the English 
Channel and, arriving at Canterbury, took possession 
of his see on Sunday, May 27, 669, to the great joy of 
King Egbert and his subjects. 

“The arrival of Theodore begins a new era in the 
ecclesiastical history of the Anglo-Saxons.” 17 It was 
a difficult task that lay before a man of sixty-seven years 
on his arrival at Canterbury, habituated to the climate 
and culture of southern Europe and Asia Minor. 
Nevertheless with all the ardour of youth he embarked 
on his great enterprise. 

15 Ibid., pp. 343, 509. Faro, or Burgundofaro, died about 672. 

16 Bede, Hist, eccles., Bk. IV, chap. 1. 

17 Lingard, op. cit I, 70. 
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There must have been indeed a stern courage, a holy am¬ 
bition in this grand old man to induce him at sixty-six years 
of age to undertake so laborious a task as that of the spiritual 
government of England. The history of the church presents 
few spectacles more imposing and more comforting than that 
of this Greek of Asia Minor, a countryman of St. Paul, a 
mitred philosopher 18 and almost septuagenarian monk, jour¬ 
neying from the shores of the East, to train a young nation 
of the West, disciplining, calming and guiding all those dis¬ 
cordant elements, the different races, rival dynasties and new 
bom forces, whose union was destined to constitute one of 
the greatest nations of the earth. 18 

Through the cooperation of the Bretwalda (Oswy 
the powerful king of Northumbria), Theodore was 
received in England without the slightest opposition 
from either kings or prelates. At once he assumed the 
title and exercised the jurisdiction of archbishop of 
Britain. “Theodore was the first archbishop whom the 
whole English Church obeyed.” 20 Nor was Theo¬ 
dore’s assumption of jurisdiction unwarranted, for 
Pope Vitalian, renewing in Theodore’s favor all the 
prerogatives that had been conferred by Pope Gregory 
the Great on St. Augustine and the see of Canterbury, 
omitted all mention of the second metropolitan see that 
St. Gregory had desired to establish at York. 

18 Cofamulwn et coepiscopum nostrum , magnae insulae Brittaniae 
archiepiscopum et philosophum. Epist. Agathonis Papae ad Imp. See 
Baronius, Annales (year 680), XII, 1. 

19 Montalembert, op. cit Ill, 425. 

20 Bede, Hist, eccles., Bk. IV, chap. 2. 
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That Pope Vitalian conferred on St. Theodore such 
a universal authority in this island at his first coming 
into England appears from a letter written to him in 
669, being the fourth of William of Malmesbury’s 
series of letters. 21 The relevant extract runs as fol¬ 
lows:—“It hath seemed good to us to exhort thee and 
on this present occasion to commend to thy wisdom 
and piety all the churches situated in the island of 
Britain. Hence whatever privileges and ordinances 
have been established and ratified by our predecessor 
St. Gregory in favor of his legate Augustine, or have 
been allowed by the sacred use of the archiepiscopal 
pallium, we grant unto thee forever.” 22 This supreme 
authority over all the Churches of Britain vested in the 
person of St. Augustine and his successors, which 
previously was only a title and a right, now became, 
in the hands of St. Theodore, an incontestable reality. 

21 William of Malmesbury, Gesta Po?itificwn Anglorum , Bk. I, 51; 
Wilkins, Co?icilia , I, 41. See Haddan and Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesi¬ 
astical Documents, III, 116 f. 

22 Diploma of Pope Vitalian to St. Theodore in Acta sanctorum, 
September, VI, 59. 
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Visitation of England 


If we remember that there was an interregnum of a 
year and a half before the accession of Frithona (Deus- 
dedit), sixth archbishop of Canterbury, another long 
interregnum after his death, and that the famous Synod 
of Whitby was held without his concurrence, we can 
understand the sad condition to which the see of 
Augustine had come a little more than half a century 
after its establishment, and we can better appreciate 
all that St. Theodore did to revive its importance after 
it had reached its lowest stage of influence. 

Upon his arrival at Canterbury, Theodore com¬ 
mitted the government of the monastery of SS. Peter 
and Paul to Benedict Biscop. This post Benedict oc¬ 
cupied even after Abbot Adrian arrived in England a 
few weeks later; but at the end of two years it was 
transferred by St. Theodore to Adrian. 1 Thi$ pro¬ 
cedure was in accordance with Pope Vitalian’s instruc¬ 
tion that Abbot Adrian and his monks should settle 

1 Bede, Lives of the Holy Abbots of Wearmouth and Jarrow, nos. 
3f- 
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and be provided for in Theodore’s diocese. Theo¬ 
dore, a man of practical ability, was anxious to carry 
out the work for which he had been consecrated. Soon 
he began a visitation of all the dioceses of England. 
In this work he was attended and assisted by Abbot 
Adrian. Almost the first act of his supreme jurisdiction 
was to reinstate St. Wilfrid in the see of York. In 664, 
after the death of Bishop Tuda of Lindisfarne, Alch- 
frid (subking of Deira), after consulting his father 
Oswy, the Bretwalda, assembled the Witenagemot to 
elect a bishop who would make the Roman usages the 
rule of his conduct. By the unanimous consent of the 
assembled Northumbrian thanes, Wilfrid was chosen 
to succeed Bishop Tuda. 

In his enthusiasm for orthodoxy, St. Wilfrid would 
not allow himself to be consecrated by any of the 
bishops of his own country. Hence he crossed the sea 
and sought his friend Agilbert, now bishop of Paris. 
Agilbert, who had ordained Wilfrid priest in North¬ 
umbria one or two years previously, received him with 
great honor. Subsequently he consecrated Wilfrid 
bishop in the royal village of Compiegne in Neustria, 
situated in the district of Soissons at the junction of 
the Isere and the Aisne. Eleven other bishops were 
present. In accordance with the ceremonial prevailing 
in those parts, the Bishop-elect was carried in a golden 
chair, supported by other bishops, to the altar where 
he was to be consecrated. Hymns and canticles were 
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sung during the procession. 2 This custom was known 
to Pope Gregory the Great, who presented to Gregory 
of Tours “a golden chair” for use in his church. 3 Like 
St. Paulinus, the first bishop transferred from Canter¬ 
bury to York, St. Wilfrid was instituted bishop of 
York, his four immediate predecessors having been 
bishops of Lindisfarne. Wilfrid, however, was bishop 
of York, but never archbishop, since the metropolitan 
dignity attached to that see by Pope Gregory the Great 
had fallen into desuetude after the flight of St. Paul¬ 
inus. 4 

After his consecration Wilfrid stayed some time in 
France. On his return journey he suffered shipwreck 
off the coast of Sussex. 5 Eventually, in 666, he landed 
at Sandwich on the Kentish coast, where St. Augus¬ 
tine had first set foot on English soil. When at length 
he arrived in Northumbria, he discovered that during 
his prolonged absence King Oswy had appointed 
Abbot Ceadda of Lastingham, venerated in England 
as St. Chad, to the bishopric of York. An Anglo-Saxon 
by birth and a disciple of St. Aidan, St. Chad in his 
youth had lived in Ireland under monastic discipline. 
At King Oswy’s request, St. Chad had traveled to 
Canterbury to be consecrated bishop by Archbishop 


2 Eddi, Life of St. Wilfrid, chap. 12; William of Malmesbury, 
op. cit., p. 215. 

3 Dionysius de Sainte-Marthe, Sancti Gregorii Papae Vita, III, iii, 8. 

4 Bede, Hist, eccles., Bk. II, chap. 20. 

B Eddi, op. cit., chap. 13. 
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Frithona. But upon reaching Canterbury, St. Chad 
learned that Frithona had died from the pestilence. In 
these circumstances he went to West Saxony where he 
was consecrated bishop by Wini, 0 who was assisted by 
two British bishops that hailed most probably from 
Cornwall. 7 He then returned to Northumbria and took 
possession of his see. Here he practiced the virtues 
which have endeared him to the heart of the English 
people. After the example of St. Aidan, he visited on 
foot the towns, villages, castles, and hamlets of his 
extensive diocese. St. Wilfrid, finding himself dis¬ 
possessed of his see, retired with quiet dignity and joy 
to the monastery of Ripon, which he held by the 
generosity of the young King Alchfrid. 

In his general visitation of the English dioceses, 
Theodore condemned St. Chad’s intrusion into the 
see of York on the ground that his consecration had 
not been legitimate, and he placed Wilfrid in possession 
of the diocese for which he had been consecrated. In 
this course of action St. Chad gladly acquiesced, say¬ 
ing: “If you judge that I have not been duly ordained, 
I willingly resign this charge. I never thought myself 
worthy of it but, though unworthy, I submitted to 
undertake it.” 8 He then retired to the monastery of 
Lastingham, which had been founded by his brother, 
St. Cedd, bishop of London. 

8 Bede, op. cit., Bk. Ill, chap. 28. 

7 Haddan, I, 124. 

8 Bede, op. cit., Bk. IV, chap. 2. 
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However, he was not allowed to remain in that soli¬ 
tude. Both Theodore and Wilfrid recognized Chad’s 
goodness. Jaruman, bishop of Mercia, had died two 
years previously, in 667; and Chad, through the inter¬ 
mediary of Wilfrid, King Wulfhere, and King Oswy, 
was appointed by Theodore to the see of Lichfield. 
Theodore, assisted by Wilfrid, supplied certain rites 
that were judged defective in Chad’s consecration. 
Some writers have seen in this action the first applica¬ 
tion of a canon that afterward became law: 0 “Those 
who are ordained by Scottish or British bishops, and 
who do not conform to the Catholic practice concern¬ 
ing Easter and the tonsure, are not deemed to be in 
communion with the Church, and should be confirmed 
with a fresh imposition of hands by a Catholic 
bishop.” 10 According to Venerable Bede, Chad’s con¬ 
secration was perfected after the Catholic manner be¬ 
fore he left York to reside at Lastingham. 11 These 
events happened within a few weeks. 

Theodore extended to Chad the honor and respect 
that his holy life merited. Since Chad, following the 
custom of Irish monks, continued to travel on foot 
throughout the large extent of his diocese, Theodore 
obliged him to use a horse. He himself held the stirrup 

9 Montalembert, op. cit. y III, 427; Baring-Gould, Lives of the Saints, 
X, 307 f. 

10 Haddan, III, 197. See also Thorpe, The Ancient Laws and In¬ 
stitutes of England , p. 307. 

11 Bede, op. cit. y Bk. IV, chap. 2. See also “Vita S. Wilfridi Episcopi,” 
in Mabillon, Acta sanctorum OS£. y I, 183. 
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for the humble bishop to mount. 12 For three years 
Chad held a position similar to that previously occupied 
by Wilfrid in Mercia, and he supported the efForts 
made by King Wulfhere and Queen Eremilda to efface 
the last traces of idolatry. In the intervals between his 
pastoral visitations, he built a small monastery next to 
his cathedral at Lichfield where he might live a life of 
prayer and study. It was here that he died on March 2, 
672, leaving behind him an example of zeal, humility, 
and wisdom. The story of his life is one of the glories 
of the early history of the Church in England. 

Having thus regulated the government of the 
Church in Northumbria and Mercia, the two largest 
kingdoms of the heptarchy, Theodore continued with 
unabated zeal to perform the task that had been en¬ 
trusted to him by the Holy See. Visiting Rochester, he 
consecrated Putta, whom Bede describes as “well in¬ 
structed in ecclesiastical learning . . . and specially 
skilled in the art of chanting after the Roman manner, 
which he had learned from the disciples of Pope Greg¬ 
ory himself.” 13 Hence we are not surprised to learn 
that Putta settled in Mercia after Rochester was sacked 
by Ethelrcd, king of Mercia, in 676, and that he taught 
chant wherever he was invited. 14 

When St. Theodore began his visitation, probably 
in the summer of 669, only three English sees had oc- 

12 Bede, op. cit., Bk. IV, chap. 3. 

18 Ibid., chap. 2. 

14 Ibid., chap. 12. 
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cupants, namely, York, Dunwich, and London. Dun- 
wich was soon vacant owing to the death of Boniface, 
who hailed from the Kingdom of Kent. He had been 
consecrated in 652 by Honorius, archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, for the East Anglican see where he was bishop 
for seventeen years. 15 In his place the newly arrived 
Archbishop consecrated Bisi, “a man,” says Venerable 
Bede, “of great holiness and piety.” 16 

The ecclesiastical situation in the Kingdom of Wes¬ 
sex was of this sort. As bishop of the West Saxons, 
Agilbert had been successful for ten years from 650 
to 660 in all respects but one. In accordance with his 
teaching, King Kenwalch adopted the observance of 
Easter as laid down by the latest Roman rules. Un¬ 
fortunately Agilbert had not learned the Saxon tongue. 
Kenwalch, who knew no other, grew weary of this 
foreign speech and secretly brought into his kingdom 
another bishop, named Wini, who had been conse¬ 
crated in Gaul. Dividing Wessex into two parts, Ken¬ 
walch assigned to Wini an episcopal seat in the city of 
Winchester. Agilbert, being highly offended by this 
act, left his diocese. 

Apparently the choice of Wini was less fortunate 
than the previous selection of Agilbert. In 661 Wulf- 
here, king of Mercia, invaded Wessex and laid waste 
the Berkshire country as far as Ashdown. He also took 

15 Ibid., Bk. Ill, chap. 20. 

16 Ibid., Bk. IV, chap. 5. 
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possession of a district in Hampshire, occupied by the 
Meonwaras, which ran from Southampton water to 
the South Downs, and made the important conquest 
of the Isle of Wight, which had belonged to Wessex 
ever since Cerdic subdued it in 530. Both these ac¬ 
quisitions he handed over to his godson Ethelwach 
king of the South Saxons. 

Meanwhile, probably in 667, Wini was expelled 
from Wessex by Kenwalch for an unknown reason. 
He took refuge with King Wulfhcre of Mercia, from 
whom, we are told, he purchased the see of the city of 
London, which had been vacant since the death of St. 
Cedd in 664. Wini retained his position at London 
even after the arrival and early reforms of Theodore. 
We should note that Wini was not present at the 
Council of Hertford, and that he made no attempt to 
regain the see of Wessex. Rudborne, a Winchester 
monk of the fifteenth century, has preserved a tradi¬ 
tion that Wini retired to Winchester as a penitent 
three years before his death in 675. 17 

After Kenwalch had rejected Christianity, he was 
expelled from his kingdom by King Penda of Mercia 
(645). When he became a Christian, his kingdom 
was restored to him (648). Reflecting on these events 
and on his present condition. Kenwalch realized that 
his kingdom was without a bishop, and he attributed the 

1T Wharton, Anglia sacra , p. 192. 
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withdrawal of the divine protection to this cause. In 
reference to this incident St. Bede says: 

,n!t e T alC ,! 1Sent messen o ers into France to Agilbert, humbly 
entreatmg him to return to the bishopric of his nation. But 
Agilbert excused himself, and declared he could not go be¬ 
cause he was bound to the bishopric of his own city (Paris) 
However, that he might not altogether refuse help' Agilbert 
sent in his stead his nephew, the priest Eleutherius (Lothere). 

for a" ilbirt rh° Ug U S’ ^ ^ ° rdain Eleutherius bishop, 
for Agdbert thought him worthy of a bishopric. The King 

and the people received him with honor, and entreated Tlieo 

bishl lint 151 ??? 0f , Can ^ury, to consecrate him their 
hop [In^o] Eleutherius was consecrated in the same 

10 Bede, op. cit., Bk. Ill, chap. 7. 


CHAPTER VI 

Council of Hertford 


“And not for them only do I pray, but for them also who 
through their word shall believe in Me. 1 hat they also may 
be one” (John 17:20 f.). 

At the close of his visitation of England, St. Theo¬ 
dore summoned a council of bishops and numerous 
other teachers of the Church at Hertford on Septem¬ 
ber 24, 673. This meeting was the first national as¬ 
sembly held in England for the purpose of legislation. 
The assembled bishops acknowledged the authority of 
Archbishop Theodore. Fortunately the acts of the 
Council are preserved in St. Theodore’s own words; 
for this reason they are of especial interest to the 
reader: 

In the name of our Lord God and Savior Jesus Christ, who 
reigns forever and ever, and who governs His Church, it was 
thought meet that we should assemble, according to the 
custom of the venerable canons, to treat about the necessary 
affairs of the Church. We met on the 24th day of September, 
the first indiction, at a place called Hertford: myself, Theo¬ 
dore, the unworthy bishop of the see of Canterbury, ap¬ 
pointed by the Apostolic See; our fellow priest and most 
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reverend brother, Bisi, bishop of the East Angles; also by his 
proxies, our brother and fellow priest, Wilfrid, bishop of the 
nation of the Northumbrians; as also our brothers and fellow 
priests, Putta bishop of the Kentish castle, called Rochester; 
Eleutherius bishop of the West Saxons; and Winfrid bishop 
of the province of the Mercians. When we all met together, 
and had sat down in order, I said: “I beseech you, most dear 
brothers, for the love and fear of our Redeemer, that we 
may treat of matters concerning our faith, so that whatever 
has been decreed and defined by the holy and reverend fa¬ 
thers may be inviolably observed by all.” This and much more 
I spoke tending to the preservation of the charity and unity 
of the Church. When I had ended my discourse, I asked 
every one of them in order, whether they consented to ob¬ 
serve the things that had been formerly canonically decreed 
by the fathers. All of our fellow priests answered: “It so 
pleases us, and we will most willingly observe with a cheer¬ 
ful mind whatever is laid down in the canons of the holy fa¬ 
thers.” I then produced the said book of canons, 1 and pub¬ 
licly showed them ten chapters in the same, which I had 
marked in several places, because I knew that these were of 
the most importance to us, and I entreated that these chapters 
might be most particularly received by them all. 

Chapter i. That we in common keep the holy day of 
Easter on the Sunday after the fourteenth moon of the first 
month. 2 

Chapter 2. That no bishop intrude into the diocese of an¬ 
other, but be satisfied with the government of the people 
committed to him. 3 

1 Probably the collection of ancient canons made by Dionysius 
Exiguus at the beginning of the sixth century. 

2 Council of Antioch, can. 1 (Mansi, Sacrorum concilionnn collectio , 
II, 1307 f.). 

3 Apostolic canon 11 (14) (can. 13, Mansi, I, 31); Council of Nicaea, 
can. 15 (Mansi, II, 674 f.); Council of Antioch, can. 21 (Mansi, II, 
1318); Council of Sardica, can. 1 (Mansi, III, 6 f.); Ep. 14 of St. Leo 
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Chapter 3. That it shall not be lawful for any bishop to 
trouble monasteries dedicated to God, nor to take anything 
forcibly from them. 4 

Chapter 4. That monks do not move from one place to 
another, that is, from monastery to monastery, unless with the 
consent of their own abbot; but that they continue in the 
obedience which they promised at the time of their conver¬ 
sion. 5 

Chapter 5. That no cleric, forsaking his own bishop, shall 
wander about or be anywhere entertained without letters 
of recommendation from his own prelate. But if he shall be 
once received, and will not return when invited, both the 
receiver and the person received shall be under excommuni¬ 
cation. 6 

Chapter 6. That bishops and clerics, when traveling, shall 
be content with the hospitality that is offered them; and that 
it is not lawful for them to exercise any priestly function 
without leave of the bishop in whose diocese they are. 7 

Chapter 7. That a synod be assembled twice a year; but 
since several causes prevent that, it was approved by all that 


the Great to Anastasius, bishop of Thessalonica (Mansi, V, 1183). 
The Apostolic Canons are generally eighty-five in number; but Cotel- 
erius and others enumerate seventy-six. Mr. Johnson, in his Collection 
of the Laws and Canons of the Church of Engla?id> adopts the latter 
division, but also gives the numbers of the former. Mansi adopts still 
another enumeration of the canons. 

4 Council of Chalcedon, can. 24 (Mansi, VII, 367). 

6 Council of Chalcedon, can. 4, 23 (Mansi, VII, 359, 367). 

0 Apostolic canon 26 (34) (can. 32, Mansi, I, 35); Council of Lao- 
dicea, can. 41 f. (Mansi, II, 571); Council of Antioch, can. 7 (Mansi, 
II, 1311); Council of Sardica, can. 16 (Mansi, III, 18 f.); Council of 
Africa, can. 10 (Mansi, III, 714); Ep. 14 of St. Leo the Great to 
Anastasius, bishop of Thessalonica (Mansi, V, 1183); Council of Chal¬ 
cedon, can. 23 (Mansi, VII, 367). 

7 Apostolic canon 26 (34) (can. 32, Mansi, I, 35); Council of Sardica, 
can. 11 (Mansi, III, 14 f.); Ep. 14 of St. Leo the Great to Anastasius, 
bishop of Thessalonica (Mansi, V, 1183). 
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we should meet once a year, on August i, at the place called 
Clofeshoch. 8 

Chapter 8. That no bishop, through ambition, shall set him¬ 
self before another; but that all shall observe the time and 
order of their consecration. 0 

Chapter 9. It was generally set forth, that more bishops 
should be ordained according as the number of believers in¬ 
creased; but this matter for the present was passed over. 10 

Chapter 10. Of marriages; that nothing be allowed but law¬ 
ful wedlock; that none commit incest; no man quit his true 
wife, except, as the Gospel teaches, on account of fornica¬ 
tion. And if any man shall put away his own wife, lawfully 
joined to him in matrimony, that he take no other if he wishes 
to be a good Christian, but continue as he is, or else be recon¬ 
ciled to his own wife. 11 

When these chapters were thus treated of and defined by 
all so that in the future no scandal of contention might arise 
from any of us, and that things might not be falsely set forth, 
it was thought fit that every one of us should, by subscribing 
his hand, confirm all the particulars so laid down. This defini¬ 
tive judgment of ours, I dictated to be written by Titillus, 
our notary. Done in the month and indiction aforesaid. 
Whoever, therefore, shall presume in any way to oppose or 
infringe this decision, confirmed by our consent and by the 
subscription of our hands, must take notice that, according 
to the decree of the canons, he is excluded from all sacerdotal 

8 Apostolic canon 30 (38) (can. 36, Mansi, I, 35); Council of Nicaea, 
can. 5 (Mansi, II, 669); Council of Antioch, can. 20 (Mansi, II, 1326); 
Council of Africa, can. 18, 95 (Mansi, III, 719, 799); Council of Chal- 
ccdon, can. 19 (Mansi, VII, 365). 

9 Council of Africa, can. 86 (Mansi, III, 783 ff.). 

10 Council of Sardica, can. 6 (Mansi, III, 9); Council of Africa, can. 
53i 5 6 > 9 8 (Mansi, III, 741, 747, 803). 

11 Apostolic canon 40 (48) (can. 47, Mansi, I, 39); Council of Neo- 
caesarca, can. 2 (Mansi, II, 539); Basilian Canons, 67 f., 75, 77, 79 
(Mansi, III, 1214 fT.). 
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functions and from our society. May the Grace of God pre¬ 
serve us in safety, living in the unity of His holy Church. 12 

Thus ended the Council of Hertford, a memorable 
event in the annals of the English Church and hardly 
less memorable in those of the English people. It gave 
expression and consolidation to the idea of ecclesias¬ 
tical unity, and was the precursor of the witenagemotes 
and parliaments of the one imperial realm. Moreover, 
Theodore in his work of organization, in his arrange¬ 
ment of dioceses, and especially in the way he grouped 
them around the see of Canterbury, was unconsciously 
doing a political work. The regular subordination of 
priest to bishop, and of bishop to primate in the ad¬ 
ministration of the Church, supplied a model for the 
organization of the state. The single throne of the 
primate at Canterbury accustomed men’s minds to the 
idea of a single throne for their temporal ruler. The 
tendency toward national unity had already become 
manifest, and the policy of Theodore clothed that 
future unity with a sacred form and with divine sanc¬ 
tions. 

Bishop Stubbs, the well-known authority on the 
constitutional history of England, makes the follow¬ 
ing invaluable remarks. 

When the articles, each of which was formed on an an¬ 
cient model of a definition of the Apostolic Canons or of 
those of Antioch, Sardica, Chalcedon, or Africa, had been 

12 Bede, op. cit., Bk. IV, chap. 5. 
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formally drawn, they were signed by each Bishop, pro- 
mulged by a formal notarial sentence and sanctioned by the 
Archbishop under pain of excommunication. This act, which 
seems to be a formal acceptance, on the part of the English 
churches, of the common diocesan system of the church at 
large, is of the highest historical importance, as the first con¬ 
stitutional measure of the collective English race; no act of 
secular legislation can be produced parallel to it before the 
reign of Alfred or rather of his son Edward. 13 

Bishop Stubbs also speaks of a letter of Pope Zach¬ 
ary, dated 748, to St. Boniface the apostle of Germany, 
in which the Pope mentions Theodore as one of the 
great men whose name gave authority to the synodical 
acts of the English Church. 14 

13 Dictionary of Christian Biography, IV, 928 (s.v. Theodoras, 7); 
Wilkins, op. cit., I, 41-43; Haddan, III, 118-22. 

14 Bibl. rerum Germ., Vol. Ill ( Monum. Moguntina), pp. 185 f. 
(ep. 66). 
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Theodore, Organizer 


“The land that was desolate and impassable shall be glad: 
and the wilderness shall rejoice and shall flourish like the 
lily. . . . And that which was dry land shall become a pool, 
and the thirsty land springs of water. In the dens where 
dragons dwelt before shall rise up the verdure of the reed 
and the bulrush” (Isa. 35:1, 7). 

To understand how the old Catholic dioceses in Eng¬ 
land came to exist, it is necessary to recall the days 
when Britain was, in part at least, a portion of the 
Roman Empire. As Mommsen has remarked, the great 
urban centers were less developed in Britain than in 
Gaul , 1 yet at the time of the Anglo-Saxon Conquest, 
Britain had, according to Gildas, twenty-eight Ro¬ 
manized cities . 2 How did these fare under their new 
lords? The position of the Roman towns in Britain 
has been briefly summarized by G. Baldwin Brown: 

(1) Some of the more prominent perished at the conquest 
or at any rate passed out of importance if not actually out of 
existence. (2) This destruction was not systematic over the 

1 The Provinces of the Roman Empire , (1886), I, 193. 

2 Historiae Gildae , chap. 1; Migne, PL, LIX, 333. 
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whole country, but sporadic and conditioned probably by 
local circumstances of campaign or foray. (3) The towns 
which have endured exhibit on the whole, in proportion to 
their size and wealth, about as many Roman survivals in 
topography and monuments as similar cities on the Continent. 

(4) This shows that in architecture and the decorative arts 
classical models were accessible in abundance to the Teutonic 
settlers though they may not have cared to employ them. 

(5) In spite of these survivals, the conquerors de-Romanized 
the country to a far greater extent than was the case abroad, 
so that the towns of Roman origin were not, as such, factors 
of any moment in the general life of the country in early 
Saxon times. 3 

The Teutonic settlements were independent self- 
centered communities and did not regard as of great 
importance the means of intercourse with their neigh¬ 
bors. We are reminded of what Tacitus says about the 
Germans: “It is well known that walled cities are not 
inhabited by the peoples of Germany, and that they 
do not even tolerate houses joined to one another. 
Their settlements are scattered and widely separated 
according as a spring, a meadow, or a wood, has caught 
their fancy.” 4 In various parts of Britain the existing 
Roman roads pass through certain villages and towns 
that originally were military stations; but as a rule the 
sites of the Anglo-Saxon communities will be found a 
mile or two from the road. Thus Lichfield lies near 
the junction of two Roman roads known as Watling 

8 The Arts in Early England, I, 58. 

4 Germania, De origine, situ, moribus ac populis Gertnaniae, chap. 16. 
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Street and Icknield Way. “A very large proportion of 
our towns,” writes Dr. Cunningham, “were originally 
agricultural villages.” 0 This agricultural parentage of 
English towns, which also applies to the refounding of 
originally Roman cities like Leicester, Colchester, and 
Manchester, accounts for the fact, noted by Edward 
A. Freeman, that in spite of recent urban developments 
the distinction between town and country is less 
marked in England than on the Continent, where the 
evidence of Roman cities is much more frequent. 6 

During the fifth century the units of the Roman 
provincial administration in Gaul were the so-called 
civitates, that is, tribal districts or cantons, each with a 
town that formed its local capital. Afterward the 
words civitas came to be applied more particularly to 
the urban center, so that the existing “cities” of Ba- 
yeux, Tours, and Sens represent what the notitia 
provinciarum et civitatum Galliae, i.e., “Gazcteer,” 
which was drawn up in the days of Emperor Honorius, 
calls Civitas Baiocassium, Civitas Turonum, and Civitas 
Senonum. Longnon remarks: “At the close of the 
Roman Empire, Christianity, taking upon itself a 
territorial organization, adopted for its dioceses the 
partitions of the civil administration, and the Civitas 
became at the same time a civil and an ecclesiastical 

5 Growth of English Industry and Conmierce during the Early 
and Middle Ages , p. 91. 

6 The History of the Norman Conquest of England , V, 473 f. 
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division.” 7 The civitates were made the seats of bishop¬ 
rics; when certain sees were elevated in authority 
above the rest, they were fixed at the civitates that had 
already metropolitan rank as the seats of the Roman 
governors ( praesides). 

There are indications that the organization of Brit¬ 
ain in the Roman period was of a similar kind. It is 
certain that British bishops were present at the Council 
of Arles in 314, and in the record of the proceed¬ 
ings they are numbered among the bishops of Gaul. 
This fact implies a close connection of the Catholic 
Church on the two sides of the English Channel, from 
which may be inferred their similarity in organization. 
Accordingly we find that the prelates in question rep¬ 
resented some of the most important cities of Britain, 
coming as they did from York, London, and Caerleon- 
on-Usk (Lincoln), their names being respectively 
Aborius, Rcstitutus, and Adclphius. 

Further, when Pope St. Gregory the Great in send¬ 
ing St. Augustine to England sketched a scheme for 
the episcopate of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, he 
marked out London and York as metropolitan sees, 
each with twelve suffragans; and in consequence St. 
Bede the Venerable in his epistle to Bishop Egbert re¬ 
fers to this arrangement of an archbishop with twelve 
dioceses or suffragans as a natural and proper one for 

7 Geographic de Gaule an Vl me siecle (1878), p. 2. 
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the northern province. 8 The scheme would imply the 
existence, according to Pope Gregory’s information, 
of two cities worthy of metropolitan rank, which 
would naturally be York, the military, and London, 
the commercial, capital of the country, and at least 
twenty-four others of the rank of the episcopal civi- 
tates of the Romanized West. No doubt there existed 
at Rome definite knowledge of the constitution of the 
Catholic Church in Britain before the invasion of the 
Anglo-Saxons. The figure of Pope St. Leo the Great 
pictured “as standing in a watch-tower, his eye on 
every part of the Christian world” 9 is typical of the 
successors of St. Peter in every century of the Chris¬ 
tian era. What Pope St. Leo and his contemporaries 
knew was certainly handed down to the time of Pope 
St. Gregory; and that shrewd administrator may have 
wished to re-establish something resembling the old 
arrangement which prevailed in Britain, though it is 
impossible to determine the condition of these same 
cities as they actually survived in Teutonized England. 

A list of the chief Roman towns in Britain and of 
the British bishoprics would to a greater or less degree 
have corresponded; but the location of the seats of the 
early English bishops introduces us to an entirely dif¬ 
ferent order of things. Whereas in Gaul, to borrow a 
phrase of Desjardins, “the dioceses answer to the an- 

8 Opera historica (ed. by Plummer, 1896), I, 412 f. 

9 Dictionary of Christiatt Biography , III, 660 f. ( s.v . Leo I). 
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cient civitates and each episcopal seat to the chief place 
of the civitas” 10 in England a wholly distinct arrange¬ 
ment prevails. It will be seen that bishops were located 
at London and York, but at none of the other most 
important Roman cities, such as Camolodunum (Col¬ 
chester), Verulamium (near St. Albans), Lindum 
(Lincoln), Deva (Chester), Isca Silurum (Cacrleon- 
on-Usk), Calleva Atrebatum (Silchester), Glcvum 
(Gloucester), and Uriconium (Wroxeter). There 
were bishops established in Roman cities of the second 
class like Durovcrnum (Canterbury), Durobriva 
(Rochester), Vcnta Bclgarum (Winchester), Ratae 
(Leicester), Worcester, and Dorchester near Oxford; 
while other sees were not in cities but at insignificant 
places like Hexham, Crediton, Ramsbury, Selsey, or 
sites that had no urban character at all, such as Lindis- 
farne or Abercorn. The Anglo-Saxons put the Roman 
towns out of relation to the ecclesiastical system. St. 
Gildas the British historian, who died in 570 or 571, 
in his account of the desolation wrought at the Anglo- 
Saxon conquest, makes much of the rout of the bishops 
and priests along with the rest of the people, and pic¬ 
tures the holy altars cumbering the streets of the ruined 
cities together with the fragments of walls and towers. 

William of Malmesbury, all of whose writings were 
published before 1148, in his work on the doings of 
the Catholic bishops in England, gives notices of the 

10 Geographic de la Gcrule Roviaine (1876), III, 417. 
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various sees. According to him the Celtic or Irish mis- 
sioners were responsible for the special features of 
the episcopal system which prevailed in England. He 
says that they “preferred to bury themselves inglori- 
ously in marshes than to dwell in lofty cities.” Thus 
St. Aidan “despised the pride of the crowded city of 
York and sought for solitude and holy poverty in the 
retirement of Lindisfarne.” 11 Lichfield, the ecclesias¬ 
tical metropolis of Mercia, which under Offa had even 
attained to archiepiscopal rank for seventeen years, is 
described by William of Malmesbury as “a small vil¬ 
lage in the county of Stafford far away from crowded 
cities ... a place not fit for bishops of our time (the 
twelfth century) and not congruous with episcopal 
dignity.” Dorchester was made a bishop’s seat at the 
time of the first conversion of Wessex though it was 
“a small and sparsely peopled village.” 12 

At the time of St. Theodore’s arrival in England, 
the number of bishops had been greatly diminished. 
It was his first task to consecrate additional bishops 
and to establish them in suitable localities so as to ren¬ 
der all parts accessible to episcopal superintendence. 
As an alumnus of the Eastern Church, St. Theodore 
was accustomed to a civic episcopate, an institution 
which prevailed there more strictly even than in the 
West. His companion and adviser, St. Adrian, had 


11 Op. cit., pp. 135, 2 ^6. 

12 Ibid., pp. 307, 311. 
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been brought up in the same municipal traditions. The 
views prevailing in Rome may be judged from a later 
letter of Pope Zachary to St. Boniface, the apostle of 
Germany, in which he refers to the sacred canons as 
forbidding the consecration of bishops in small places 
lest the name of bishop suffer dishonor. 13 But in view 
of the fact that the Anglo-Saxons had in a certain de¬ 
gree de-Romanized the country and that the Teutonic 
settlements were independent communities, St. Theo¬ 
dore realized that it would be impractical to establish 
in this country a civic episcopate. Consequently the 
new archbishop merely perpetuated with some modi¬ 
fications the existing custom of tribal bishoprics and 
of sees administered from the anchorite’s cell rather 
than from populous towns. 

The Council of Hertford concluded, Archbishop 
Theodore was afforded an early opportunity of sub¬ 
dividing the East Anglian diocese. In Bede’s Ecclesi¬ 
astical History of the English Nation we read that in 
the same year, 673, “while he (Bishop Bisi) was still 
alive but hindered by much sickness from administer¬ 
ing his episcopal functions, two bishops, Ecci and 
Bad win, were elected and consecrated in his place; 
from which time to the present that province has had 
two bishops,” 14 the sees being Dunwich and South 
Elmham. The East Anglian seat at Elmham is described 

13 Migne, PL, LXXX, 918; Bibl. renim Germ., Vol. Ill ( Monum . 
Mogiintina), p. 117 (ep. 43). 

14 Bk. IV, chap. 5. 
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by William of Malmesbury as “a village of small di¬ 
mensions.” 15 

St. Theodore then turned his attention to Mercia. 
In 675 Wulfhere king of Mercia had died and was 
succeeded by Ethelred, who became a devoted friend 
of the Archbishop. Winfrid, having been consecrated 
bishop of Lichfield by St. Theodore after the death 
of St. Chad in 672, was three years later deposed by 
the Archbishop for disobedience. 10 Some say that the 
reason for his removal from the see of Lichfield was a 
refusal to allow his diocese to be divided. 17 St. Theo¬ 
dore consecrated in his place Saxulf, who was the 
founder and abbot of the monastery of Medesham- 
stede, which means “the dwelling place in the mead¬ 
ows,” where in the tenth century the town that had 
grown up around it acquired the name of Peterbor¬ 
ough (St. Peter’s Borough). Winfrid acquiesced in 
the sentence, returned to his monastery at Ad Barve, 
that is, “At the Grove,” in the province of Lindsey, 
which is supposed to be Barrow in Lincolnshire, and 
there spent the remainder of his days in the exercises 
of devotion. In the following year, 676, Bishop Putta 
retired from Rochester to Hereford, and there, with 
Saxulf’s permission, he performed the duties of his 
office and laid the foundation of another diocese. The 

15 Op. cit p. 148. 

10 Bede, op. cit., Bk. IV, chap. 6. 

17 Haddan, III, 121; Faber, Life of St. Wilfrid , p. 317. 
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further ecclesiastical division of the kingdom of Mer¬ 
cia was destined to be delayed. 

Meanwhile, in 675, Bishop Wini died. Archbishop 
Theodore consecrated St. Erconwald bishop of Lon¬ 
don in his place. In view of the notable part played by 
St. Erconwald in the latter part of this history, the 
following account given by Venerable Bede is here 
reproduced. 

He (St. Theodore) then also appointed Erconwald bishop 
of the East Saxons, in the city of London, over whom at that 
time presided (the kings) Sebbi and Sighere. . . . This 
Erconwald’s life and conversation, as well when he was 
bishop as before his advancement to that dignity, is reported 
to have been most holy, as is even at this time testified by 
heavenly miracles; for to this day his horse litter, in which 
he was wont to be carried when sick, is kept by his disciples, 
and continues to cure many of agues and other distempers; 
and not only sick persons who are laid in that litter, or close 
by it, are cured; but the very chips of it, when carried to the 
sick, are wont immediately to restore them to health. 

This man, before he was made bishop, had built two fa¬ 
mous monasteries, the one for himself, and the other for his 
sister Ethelberga, and established them both in regular dis¬ 
cipline of the best kind. That for himself was in the county 
of Surrey, by the river St. Thames, at a place called Ceortesei 
(Chertsey), that is, the Island of Ceorot; that for his sister 
in the province of the East Saxons, at the place called Ber- 
cingum (Barking), wherein she might be a mother and nurse 
of devout women. Being put into the government of that 
monastery, she behaved herself in all respects as became the 
sister of such a brother, living herself regularly and piously 
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and orderly, providing for those under her, as was also mani¬ 
fested by heavenly miracles. 18 

A part of the fame of St. Erconwald rests on the fact 
that, under the guidance and advice of St. Theodore, 
he developed the condition of his great and influential 
diocese from the missionary stage in which St. Cedd 
had left it to the full-grown state in which it became 
a well-organized church. In the following year, 676, 
London witnessed the consecration by Archbishop 
Theodore of St. Hcddi, a monk of the monastery of 
St. Hilda at Whitby, as bishop of Winchester, the na¬ 
tional see of the kingdom of Wessex, whither from 
Dorchester situated near Oxford the remains of St. 
Birinus were translated by him. 

In the year 678 Archbishop Theodore was again in 
the north of England. Two years previously, Ethelred 
king of Mercia had ravaged the Kingdom of Kent, and 
was now at enmity with his brother-in-law Egfrid 
king of Northumbria. Archbishop Theodore, regard¬ 
ing himself as an arbiter in tribal quarrels, sided with 
Egfrid who was opposed to St. Wilfrid. The latter 
had incurred the displeasure of the King by aiding his 
Queen, St. Ethelreda, in following her resolution of 
dedicating her virginity to God. Thereby St. Wilfrid 
forfeited the intimate friendship of the King. Egfrid 
confiscated some property belonging to the church of 


18 Op. cit. y Bk. IV, chap. 6. 
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St. Peter at York, and when St. Wilfrid sought restitu¬ 
tion the estrangement became more acute. In addition, 
Ermenbcrga, the second queen of King Egfrid, a sister- 
in-law of the King of the West Saxons, was opposed 
to Wilfrid. She endeavored to bring Wilfrid into dis¬ 
repute by drawing attention to the great revenues he 
received from religious houses, the large number of 
his retinue, and the expense of his way of living. This 
charge was so dexterously brought forward that it 
made an impression on King Egfrid and Archbishop 
Theodore. Accordingly, in the absence of Wilfrid, 
Archbishop Theodore, by virtue of the supremacy 
with which the Pope had invested him, divided Wil¬ 
frid’s diocese of York into three new sees. 13 By thus 
perfecting the organization of the Church, he concili¬ 
ated those who, although in communion with Rome, 
were opposed to St. Wilfrid on personal grounds. 

We judge of a tree by its fruits and of a spirit by its 
operations. The spirit animating St. Theodore is man¬ 
ifested by his choice of the occupants of the new sees, 
all of whom were monks selected from the old Celtic 
monasteries. At York he installed Bosa, who belonged 
to the monastery of Whitby, which was ruled by 
Abbess Hilda, an adherent of St. Aidan. It is interest¬ 
ing to relate that Bosa was afterward venerated as a 
saint and is mentioned in the English martyrology on 
November 2. Moreover, he was honored as a confessor 


19 Eddi, Life of St. Wilfrid, chap. 24. 
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on January 13. 20 The seat of the second diocese was 
placed at Hexham, one of the great monasteries which 
St. Wilfrid had founded. Here he instituted Eata, the 
abbot of the Celtic novitiate at Melrose and abbot of 
Lindisfarne. This is the Eata who had formerly been 
the superior of the Scottish community at Ripon and 
who had been dispossessed in 661 to make room for 
St. Wilfrid. 21 He was one of the twelve boys of the 
English nation, whom St. Aidan, the first Celtic bishop 
of Northumbria, instructed in the faith and selected 
with a view to associating them with his work of evan¬ 
gelization. 22 Over the third diocese, which consisted 
of Lindsey, that part of Mercia recently conquered by 
Northumbria, St. Theodore placed a Celtic monk 
named Eadhed, who had been the companion of St. 
Chad when he replaced St. Wilfrid after his deposition 
by King Oswy. 23 

These measures were favorable to the Celtic mis- 
sioners who had done so much to bring the blessings 
of Christianity to the north of England. Moreover, 
St. Theodore was of opinion that the revenues of St. 
Wilfrid’s original diocese were sufficient to support 
four bishops instead of ministering to the luxury of 
one. 24 When the report of what had been done 

20 Bede, op. cit., Bk. IV, chaps. 12, 23; Dixon, Fasti Eboracenses , I, 84. 

21 Bede, Life and Miracles of St. Cuthbert, chaps. 7 f. 

22 Bede, Hist, eccles., Bk. Ill, chap. 26. 

23 Ibid., Bk. Ill, chap. 28; Bk. IV, chap. 12. 

24 William of iMalmesbury, op. cit., Bk. Ill, 220. 
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reached St. Wilfrid, he returned home. He then pro¬ 
ceeded to the court and publicly requested the King 
and the Archbishop to give their reasons for depriving 
him of his authority and appropriating the land which 
he held as the gifts of the reigning King, his father, and 
his brother. The Archbishop and the King publicly re¬ 
plied; “We have no crime with which to reproach 
you; but we will not change any part of the judgment 
we have delivered.” 25 There was no tribunal in Eng¬ 
land to which he could have recourse to obtain redress. 
“Then,” replied St. Wilfrid, “I appeal to the judgment 
of the Holy See.” 26 

This was the first occasion on which an appeal was 
made by an English bishop to the pope. It was the first 
of those great appeals to the Holy See which after the 
Norman conquest attracted so much attention in 
Western Christendom, notably those of St. Anselm 
and St. Thomas a Beckct. St. Wilfrid, therefore, ac¬ 
companied by his friend Eddi, set out for Rome. His 
way lay through Mercia and East Anglia. Having been 
warned that the notorious Ebrion had been requested 
to waylay him, he did not follow the usual pilgrim’s 
path to Rome, but landed on the marshy shores of 
Friesland. 27 Here he sowed the first seeds of Christian¬ 
ity and baptized many of the inhabitants. Thus he be¬ 
gan to reap a harvest which St. Willibrord, his faithful 

25 Ibid. 

26 Eddi, op. cit., chap. 24. 

27 Bede, Hist, eccles., Bk. V, chap. 19. 
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disciple, was destined afterward to continue to garner 
with such notable success. In the following spring he 
resumed his journey, passing through Austrasia and 
Lombardy, in both of which places he was honorably 
received. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Roman Councils 


When about the end of August, 679, St. Wilfrid 
appeared for the second time ad limina apostolorum, 
Agatho, formerly a Sicilian monk, occupied the chair 
of Peter. Pope Agatho, who had only recently been 
elected and consecrated bishop of Rome, was favor¬ 
ably disposed toward the Bishop of York. In this en¬ 
thusiastic son of St. Benedict he saw one who had the 
greatest reverence for the Holy See. At the same time 
Pope Agatho held St. Theodore in high esteem. By a 
special messenger he had invited him to Rome to assist 
at a council summoned to deal with the Monothelite 
heresy. Theodore, however, did not attend the coun¬ 
cil in person but sent in his place a monk named 
Coenwald (Kcnwald), who was at the same time the 
bearer of letters concerning the events which had 
taken place at York. Simultaneously St. Hilda abbess 
of Whitby also sent messengers, who were commis¬ 
sioned to lodge complaints against Wilfrid. 1 

1 See the letter of Pope John VI written to the kings of Northum¬ 
bria and Mercia (705), quoted by Eddi in his Life of St. Wilfrid , 
chap. 51. Cf. also Johnson, A Collection of the Laws and Canons of the 
Church of England , I, 123. 
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In October of the same year a council was convened 
at Rome, consisting of seventeen bishops and thirty 
priests under the presidency of Pope Agatho. The case 
of Wilfrid in particular did not enter into the purview 
of this council except so far as the affairs of the English 
Church were generally discussed. By this Council 
Pope Agatho approved the policy of Theodore and 
confirmed to him and his successors the authority 
which he possessed, by a decree fixing the number of 
the Anglo-Saxon bishops at twelve, of whom the arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury should be the metropolitan: 

We determine, then, and ordain, by the authority of the 
Blessed Peter Prince of the Apostles, to whom the Creator 
and Savior of mankind, our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, gave the keys of binding and loosing in heaven and 
earth, that every kingdom constituted in the island of Brit¬ 
ain have bishops of the provinces so placed in proportion to 
their dominion, that all the prelates of the Churches together 
with the archbishop may be twelve in number. Let the arch¬ 
bishop, who for the time being is honored with the pallium 
by the Apostolic See, promote and canonically ordain them 
to the sacerdotal honor; and let them be subject to his order¬ 
ing only.* 

The Council also sanctioned the prohibitions de¬ 
creed by the Archbishop, who forbade ecclesiastics to 
bear arms or maintain female musicians, to permit 

2 See Mansi, XI, 179; Labbc, Councilia , A 7 !, 579; Wilkins, Concilia , 
I, 45 f.; Collectio concilioncrn (cd. by Coleti), VII, 603; Acta sanc¬ 
torum , September, VI, 69; Johnson, op. cit pp. 103 f. In the language 
of the time, sacerdos generally meant a bishop. See Lingard, The His¬ 
tory and Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church , I, 71, 
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“any musical concerts whatsoever, and to allow any 
buffooneries or plays in their presence.” 3 To have 
music and singing, buffooneries and plays at feasts and 
even on ordinary days at the principal meal, are prac¬ 
tices which have prevailed more or less generally in all 
ages, and which when kept within due bounds may 
have been thought allowable to the laity. But to ec¬ 
clesiastics such amusements were strictly forbidden; 
and for them it was enjoined that, instead of all pro¬ 
fane amusements at meal time and in preference to 
them, a lesson should be read daily in order that the 
souls of the hearers might be nourished while their 
bodies were refreshed. This rule was carefully ob¬ 
served in all monasteries, and in the refectory or hall 
was a desk from which the reader performed his office 
at the bidding of the prior. 4 

Finally the Pope and the Council commissioned 
Theodore to complete the work of St. Gregory and 
St. Augustine. This happy consummation he was to 
achieve by summoning an assembly in which the kings, 
princes, nobles, and leaders of the country might con¬ 
fer with the prelates and procure the exact observance 
of the apostolic rules. In addition he was admonished 
to hold assemblies of this kind as frequently as possible. 

The matter in dispute between Theodore and Wil¬ 
frid was submitted to a council of about fifty bishops 

8 Montalembert, op. cit IV, 40. 

4 See Isa. 5:13; Amos 6:5; Johnson, op. cit., I, 105. 
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and priests assembled in the Basilica of St. John Lateran 
and presided over by Pope Agatho . 5 The Cardinal 
Bishop of Ostia and Porto, having examined the docu¬ 
ments supplied by Theodore and others on the one 
hand and by Wilfrid on the other hand, presented a 
report to the assembly founded on the same, of which 
the concluding words are as follows: “All being con¬ 
sidered, we do not find him convicted canonically of 
any crime which merits deposition; on the contrary, 
we note that he has preserved great moderation and 
has excited no sedition by which to regain his position. 
He has contented himself with protesting in the pres¬ 
ence of the other bishops, his brethren, and has then 
had recourse to the Holy See, where Christ, who has 
purchased the holy Church by His blood, has founded 
the primacy of the priesthood.” 

Pope Agatho then addressed the assembled bishops 
in the following terms: “Let Wilfrid, bishop of the 
holy Church of York, beloved of God, who, as we 
are told, stands at the door of our venerable consistory, 
be admitted, according to his request, together with 
his petition, which he is said to bring with him.” Wil¬ 
frid, being introduced, entreated the Holy Father that 

5 Some have supposed that the first council, which dealt with the 
affairs of the English Church without reference to Wilfrid, and the 
second council, at which was issued the decree of Wilfrid’s restoration 
to the see of York, were two separate sessions of one and the same 
council. See Alban Butler, op. cit., I, 60, s.v. Agatho. Cf. Haddan, III, 
I3I-35; Johnson, op. cit., I, 96-124; Eddi, op. cit., chaps. 29-31; William 
of Malmesbury, Gesta pontifiewn Anglorum, Bk. Ill, pp. 222-29; 
Wilkins, op. cit., I, 47 f.; Bede, Hist, eccles., Bk. V, chap. 19. 
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his petition be read in his presence. The Pope ac¬ 
quiescing, John the notary read the petition, which 
bears eloquent witness to the sincerity and ability of 
Wilfrid. 

I, Wilfrid, a humble and unworthy bishop of the Saxons, 
have taken refuge here as in an impregnable fortress. I have 
climbed by the grace of God, to the apostolic summit, whence 
flows through all the Churches of Christ the rule of the holy 
canonical law; and I have a hope that justice will here be 
rendered to my humility. I have already explained by word 
of mouth and in writing how, without being convicted of any 
fault, I have been expelled from the diocese which I have gov¬ 
erned for ten years; and how they have put in my place not 
one bishop only but three bishops, contrary to the canons. 
I do not dare to accuse the most holy Archbishop Theodore, 
because he has been sent by the Church. I submit myself 
here to your apostolic judgments. If you decide that I am no 
longer worthy to be a bishop, I humbly accept the sentence; 
if I am to reclaim my bishopric, I shall obey equally. I im¬ 
plore you only to expel, by the authority of this council, 
the usurpers of my diocese. If the archbishop and the bishops, 
my brethren, see fit to augment the number of bishops, let 
them choose such as I can live amicably with, and let them 
be elected with the consent of a council and taken from the 
clergy of their future diocese so that the Church may not 
be ruled from without and by strangers. At the same time 
confiding absolutely in apostolic justice, I shall obey im¬ 
plicitly its decrees. 

To this Pope Agatho replied: 

The petition which Bishop Wilfrid, beloved of God, has 
offered, gives no small satisfaction to the hearers on this ac¬ 
count, that whereas he conceived himself undeservedly 
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ejected from his episcopal see, he made no resistance by con¬ 
tumacy and secular force, but with a humble sentiment re¬ 
quested the help of our principal blessed Peter the Prince 
of the Apostles, professing that he would submit to whatever 
was determined, like a humble suppliant, waiting for what 
our principal the Blessed Apostle Peter (whose place we 
fill) should think fit to be ordained by our mouth. 

The whole sacred synod definitely pronounced 
thus among other particulars: “We ordain and decree 
that Bishop Wilfrid, beloved of God, do take the 
bishopric which he lately had; and let such bishops as 
he shall choose, with the consent of a synod there to 
be assembled, when they have first been ordained by 
the most holy archbishop, be promoted to be his help¬ 
ers, after the expulsion of those who in his absence 
have irregularly been put in possession of his bish¬ 
opric.” By an additional clause they lay under an 
interdict 6 those who receive not these decrees. The 
decision arrived at was both prudent and legitimate, 
since it gave full satisfaction to Wilfrid on the one 
hand, while on the other it enforced on the terms ac¬ 
cepted by him the reasonable principle of the division 
of his large diocese. 

An indication of the high esteem in which St. Theo¬ 
dore was held is obtained from the following events. 
A council 7 of one hundred and twenty-five bishops 
assembled under the presidency of Pope Agatho on 

6 Johnson, op. cit., I, 118 f. 

7 William of Malmesbury, op. cit., Bk. I, p. 7; Wilkins, op. cit., I, 
52 note. 
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March 29, 680, to name deputies for the Sixth General 
Council to be held in Constantinople in the same year. 
In a synodical letter 8 issued by them to the Emperors 
Constantine, Heraclius, and Tiberius, occurs the fol¬ 
lowing passage: 

We are late in replying to your appeal, because many of 
us live far away, even on the coasts of the great Ocean. We 
had hoped that our colleague and fellow servant, Theodore, 
archbishop and philosopher of the great island of Britain, 
would come with the bishops of his country, as well as of 
yours and of other places, that we might write to you in the 
name of our whole Council, and that all might be informed of 
what takes place; for many of our brethren are in the midst 
of barbarous nations, Lombards, Sclavonians, Goths, and 
Britons, all very curious touching the faith, who, being all 
agreed with us as to the faith, would become our enemies if 
we gave them any subject for scandal. 

The proceedings of this synod are thus briefly de¬ 
scribed by Venerable Bede: “At the same time, the 
said Pope Agatho assembling a synod at Rome, of one 
hundred and twenty-five bishops, against those who 
taught that there was only one will and operation in 
our Lord and Savior, ordered Wilfrid also to be sum¬ 
moned, and, when seated among the bishops, to de¬ 
clare his own faith and the faith of the province or 
island whence he came.” 0 Wilfrid was not the repre¬ 
sentative of Theodore or of the English Church on this 
occasion, but was merely there happening to be at 

8 Mansi, XI, 292; Labbe, VI, 685, 697; VII, 707-14. 

9 Hist, eccles^ Bk. V, chap. 19. 
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Rome; and being there he declared the fact of the 
orthodoxy of the Church to which he belonged. St. 
Bede continues as follows: 

They being found orthodox in their faith, it was thought 
fit to record the same among the acts of that synod, which 
was done in this manner: “Wilfrid, the beloved of God, 
bishop of the city of York, having referred to the Apostolic 
See, and being by that authority acquitted of everything, 
whether specified against him or not, and having taken his 
seat in judgment, with one hundred and twenty-five other 
bishops in the synod, made confession of the true and Catho¬ 
lic faith, and subscribed the same in the name of the northern 
part of Britain and Ireland, inhabited by the English and 
Britons, as also by the Scots and Piets.” 10 

10 Ibid. 


CHAPTER IX 

Theodore, Administrator 


Before continuing the story of the part played by St. 
Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, in the creation 
of the old Catholic dioceses in England, we do well to 
recall an episode which throws a favorable light on the 
personality of St. Theodore. This incident supplies the 
reason why he was unable, though invited by Pope St. 
Agatho, to attend the council held in Rome in prepa¬ 
ration for the Sixth Ecumenical Council, that of Con¬ 
stantinople. The quality of a peacemaker was not the 
least of St. Theodore’s virtues. In the year 679 war 
broke out between Egfrid, king of Northumbria, and 
Ethelred, king of Mercia. Near the river Trent, a great 
battle was fought, in which Elfwin the brother of Eg¬ 
frid was slain. He was a youth of about eighteen years 
and beloved in both kingdoms, King Ethelred having 
married his sister Osthritha. When Theodore heard 
these tidings, relying on the divine assistance, he im¬ 
mediately endeavored to end the strife which the kings 
were bent on continuing. 1 His authority and remon- 

1 Bede, op. cit., Bk. IV, chap. 21. 
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strances prevailed. Peace was made between the two 
kingdoms on condition that King Ethelrcd should pay 
a weregild or fine to King Egfrid for the loss of his 
brother. 

In the same year (679), the Kingdom of Mercia was 
divided into five dioceses. Florence of Worcester 
(d. 1118) gives the following account of them in the 
appendix of his Chronicle . 

Wulfhere, the illustrious king of Mercia, the first of the 
Mercian kings to embrace the faith of Christ, having been 
succeeded by his brother, the glorious St. Ethelred; the sub¬ 
king of the Hwiccias, Oshere, a most praiseworthy man, 
being desirous that Hwiccia (Worcestershire) which he gov¬ 
erned with royal authority should have the honour and dig¬ 
nity of possessing a bishop of its own, gave him (Ethelred) 
the sound advice and added his own earnest request, that he 
would add to the splendour and exalt the dignity of his 
kingdom (Mercia), which then held the first rank amongst 
the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, by increasing the number of 
his bishops, as he knew some kings of England had formerly 
done in like circumstances. 

The king, having already entertained an ardent desire of 
doing the very same thing, presently yielded to his instances 
and good counsels, and sending for Theodore, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, requested him to divide the kingdom into 
a greater number of dioceses and appoint bishops in suitable 
places. The Archbishop, heartily approving the king’s excel¬ 
lent design, lost no time in carrying it into execution, so 
that ... he, with the consent of the king and his nobles, 
divided the bishopric of which Saxulf had the episcopal 
charge, into five dioceses. 

I. Inasmuch, therefore, as the city of Worcester had been 
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in the times when the Britons, and afterwards the Romans, 
were masters of Britain, and still was, a well-known capital 
of the Hwiccias or Magasaetas, he very properly fixed the 
seat of the bishop in their city, making Hwiccia, the first of 
the newly-divided dioceses. Tatfrid, 2 a man distinguished 
for his vigorous mind and deep learning, was removed from 
the monastery of the Abbess Hilda, and was chosen for 
bishop; but he was snatched away by a premature death be¬ 
fore he could be ordained. 

II. The second diocese was that which belonged to the see 
of Lichfield, of which Cuthwine, a religious and modest man 
was made bishop. 

III. The third included Mid-Anglia, which the aforesaid 
bishop Saxulf chose for his own see, fixing his episcopal seat 
in the city of Leicester. 

IV. The fourth included the province of Lindsey over 
which the Archbishop placed Ethelwine, a holy man, brother 
of St. Aldwin abbot of the monastery called Parteney, and 
fixed a city called Sidnacester (Stow) for the seat of his 
bishopric. 

V. South Anglia was the seat of the new diocese, to which 
he preferred as Bishop, Eata, a man of singular worth and 
sanctity from the monastery of Abbess Hilda, already men¬ 
tioned, and appointed the town of Dorchester to be the seat 
of his bishopric. 

Further: Bosel, a venerable man, was chosen to supply the 
place of Tatfrid; and having been ordained bishop by Arch¬ 
bishop Theodore at the same time as the rest fixed his epis¬ 
copal see in the aforesaid city of Worcester, which at that 
time was surrounded by lofty walls, and embellished by 
noble fortifications, surpassing many other cities in beauty 
and stateliness. 3 

2 Ibid., chap. 23. 

s Mon. hist. Brit., I, 622; The Chronicle of Florence of Worcester , 
pp. 425 f. 
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Two of these dioceses—Leicester and possibly Dor¬ 
chester—within a generation were reincorporated 
with Lichfield. 

On September 17, 680, a synod was convened by 
St. Theodore at Hatfield. The objects of the meeting 
were to confirm the orthodoxy of the Catholic bishops 
and clergy in England with regard to the Monothelite 
heresy; to procure the adherence of the Church in 
England to the decrees of the council held in Rome in 
649; and to report to the Holy See the continued ac¬ 
ceptance of the Catholic faith by the Church in Eng¬ 
land. The following memorial, which was committed 
to writing by the authority of the synod, bears elo¬ 
quent testimony to the faith of our forefathers. This 
instrument begins as follows: 4 

In the name of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, in the 
tenth year of the reign of our most pious lord Egfrid, king 
of the Northumbrians, the 17th of October, the eighth in¬ 
diction; and in the sixth year of the reign of Ethelred, king 
of the Mercians, in the seventeenth year of the reign of 
Aldhulf of the East Angles, in the seventh year of the reign 
of Lothair, king of Kent; Theodore, by the grace of God 
archbishop of the island of Britain and of the city of Canter¬ 
bury, being president, and the other venerable bishops of 
the island of Britain sitting with him, the holy Gospels being 
laid before them, at the place which, in the Saxon tongue, is 
called Heathfield, we conferred together, and expounded the 
true and orthodox faith, as our Lord Jesus in the flesh de¬ 
livered the same to His disciples, who saw Him present and 

* Bede, op. cit., Bk. IV, chaps. 17 f. , 
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heard His words, and as it is delivered in the creed of the 
holy fathers, and by all holy and universal synods in general, 
and by the consent of all approved doctors of the Catholic 
Church; we, therefore, following them jointly and ortho- 
doxly, and professing accordance to their divinely inspired 
doctrine, do believe, and do, according to the holy fathers, 
firmly confess, properly and truly, the Father and Son and 
Holy Ghost, a Trinity consubstantial in Unity, and Unity 
in Trinity, that is, one God subsisting in three consubstantial 
Persons, of equal honor and glory. 

After much more of this sort, appertaining to the 
confession of the true faith, this holy synod added the 
following: 

We have received the five holy and general councils of the 
blessed fathers acceptable to God; that is, of three hundred 
and eighteen bishops, who were assembled at Nicea, against 
the most impious Arius and his tenets; and at Constantinople, 
of one hundred and fifty, against the madness of Macedonius 
and Eudoxius, and their tenets; and at Ephesus, first of two 
hundred, against the most wicked Nestorius, and his tenets; 
and at Chalcedon, of three hundred and sixty, against Eu- 
tyches and Nestorius, and their tenets; and again, at Con¬ 
stantinople, in a fifth council, in the reign of Justinian the 
Younger, against Theodorus and Theodoret, and the epistles 
of Iba, and their tenets, against Cyril; . . . the synod held 
in the city of Rome, in the time of the blessed Pope Martin, 
in the eighth indiction, and in the ninth year of the most pious 
Emperor Constantine, we receive; and we glorify our Lord 
Jesus Christ, as they glorified Him, neither adding nor di¬ 
minishing anything; anathematizing those with our hearts 
and mouths whom they anathematized, and receiving those 
whom they received, glorifying God the Father, who is 
without beginning, and His only-begotten Son generated 
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from eternity, and the Holy Ghost proceeding from the Fa¬ 
ther and the Son in an ineffable manner, as those holy apostles, 
prophets, and doctors, whom we have above mentioned, did 
declare. And all we, who, with Archbishop Theodore, have 
thus expounded the Catholic faith, have also subscribed 
thereto. 

John the precentor of St. Peter’s, Rome, and abbot 
of St. Martin’s, who had been charged by Pope Agatho 
to make an inquiry into the faith of the Church in 
England and to report thereon to Rome, was present 
at the synod. Accordingly he was commissioned to 
submit the acts of the council to the Pope. Before leav¬ 
ing England, he gave the acta of Pope St. Martin to 
Benedict Biscop’s monastery at Wcarmouth to be 
copied. Unfortunately, on his return journey to 
Rome, he died. His body was taken to Tours for burial 
on account of his great devotion to St. Martin, to 
whom his monastery in Rome was dedicated. But the 
document containing a copy of the proceedings of the 
Council was duly delivered to Pope Agatho, to whom 
it gave great satisfaction. 

In the year 681, St. Theodore completed his work 
of creating new dioceses in the North by bringing into 
being a see which he placed in the monastery of Aber- 
corn on the Firth of Forth, west of the present Queens- 
ferry. The place is described by St. Bede in the first 
book of his Ecclesiastical History as “about two miles” 
to the east of “a spot called in the language of the Piets, 
Peanfahcl (now Carriden), whence the last wall built 
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by the Britons (i.e., the wall of Antoninus) took its 
course westwards.” 5 In the fourth book of the same 
work it is said “to be within the territory of the Eng¬ 
lish, but near the arm of the sea which divides their 
lands from those of the Piets.” 0 This diocese included 
the Piets under the rule of Northumbria, both in 
Manau 7 and beyond the Forth. The country situated 
between the Humber and the Forth was thus divided 
into five dioceses: York, Ripon, Lindisfarne, Hex¬ 
ham, and Abercorn. In the same year St. Theodore 
consecrated two bishops: Tumbcrt for Hexham, and 
Trumwine for the Piets. Here we may observe that 
Eadhed, bishop of Lindsey, held his see only for a 
short time, because the province of Lindsey was re¬ 
covered by Ethelred, king of the Mercians, and thus 
Eadhed was obliged to retire. To alleviate his misfor¬ 
tune, St. Theodore gave him the jurisdiction of the 
Church and abbey of Ripon. 8 

St. Theodore was again in the North of England in 
the year 684, when he presided at a council of bishops 
convened at Twyford. St. Bede gives the following 
interesting account of events connected therewith: 

When he (Cuthbert) here (on the lonely isle of Fame 
which is six miles distant from Lindisfarne) had served God 

5 Ibid., chap. 12. 

6 Ibid., chap. 26. 

7 Manau extended from the neighborhood of Stirling to that of 
Edinburgh and is known as “Manau Godolin” in the British poems 
and chronicles. 

•Bede, op. cit., Bk. IV, chap. 12. 
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in solitude many years, the mound which encompassed his 
habitation being so high that he could from thence see noth¬ 
ing but heaven, to which he so ardently aspired, it happened 
that a great synod was assembled in the presence of King 
Egfrid, near the river Alne, at a place called Twyford, which 
signifies “the two fords,” in which Archbishop Theodore, 
of blessed memory, presided, and Cuthbert was, by the unani¬ 
mous consent of all, chosen bishop of the Church of Lindis- 
farne. They could not, however, persuade him to leave his 
monastery, though many messengers and letters were sent 
to him. At last the aforesaid king himself, with the most 
holy bishop Trumwine, and other religious and great men, 
passed over into the island (of Fame); many also of the 
brothers of the same isle of Lindisfarne assembled together 
for the same purpose. They all knelt, conjured him by our 
Lord, and with tears and entreaties, till they drew him, also 
in tears, from his retreat, and forced him to the synod. 

Being arrived there, after much opposition, he was over¬ 
come by the unanimous resolution of all present, and sub¬ 
mitted to take upon himself the episcopal dignity; being 
chiefly prevailed upon by the mention that Boisil, the servant 
of God, when he had prophetically foretold all things that 
were to befall him, had also predicted that he should be a 
bishop. However, the consecration did not take place im¬ 
mediately; but after the winter, which was then at hand, it 
was performed at Easter (26th of March, 685) in the city 
of York, and in the presence of the aforesaid King Egfrid; 
seven bishops meeting on the occasion, among whom Theo¬ 
dore, of blessed memory, was primate. He was first elected 
bishop of the Church of Hagulstad (Hexham) in the place 
of Tumbert, who had been deposed from the episcopal dig¬ 
nity; but in regard that he chose rather to be placed over the 
Church of Lindisfarne in which he had lived, it was thought 
fit that Eata should return to the see of the Church of Hagul¬ 
stad (Hexham) to which he had been first ordained, and 
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that Cuthbert should take upon him the government of the 
Church of Lindisfarne. 9 

Simeon in his History of the Church of Durham> 
written between the years 1104 and 1109, tells ns that 

King Egfrid and Archbishop Theodore made over to him 
at the time of his consecration as bishop the whole of the land 
in the city of York which extended from the Wall to the 
church of St. Peter, as far as the great gate towards the west, 
and from the wall of that church as far as the city Wall upon 
the South. They also gave him the villa of Creca (now 
Crayke, near Easingwold), with a circuit of three miles 
around it, that he might have a dwelling in which to rest 
on his way to York, or on his journey thence, and there he 
settled some monks. As the land there was inadequate, he 
received an addition at Lugubalia (otherwise Luel), i.e., 
Carlisle, which embraced a circuit of fifteen miles, where 
he established a convent of nuns, and consecrated the queen 
(Ermenberga) as abbess to whom he had given the religious 
habit; here also he founded schools for the improvement of 
the divine service. 10 

There is yet to be chronicled an important act of 
St. Theodore in the north of England, although its 
exact date cannot be determined. On his apostolic 
jouneys to the diocesan centers of the north, St. Theo¬ 
dore visited Lindisfarne, or Holy Island, off the coast 
of Northumberland, the celebrated see of the four 
Celtic bishops, St. Aidan, St. Finan, St. Colman, and 
Tuda. Here the authority of St. Theodore, archbishop 

9 Ibid., chap. 28. 

10 The Church Historians of England, III, 637. 
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of Canterbury, was recognized. 11 Furthermore in this 
place he consecrated the monastic cathedral in honor 
of St. Peter the Apostle, which Bishop Finan had built 
thirty years before entirely of wood after the manner 
of the Scots. 

11 Bede, op. cit Bk. Ill, chap. 25. 


CHAPTER X 


Restoration of Wilfrid 


“We have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excel¬ 
lency may be the power of God, and not of us” (II Cor. 4:7). 

The story of Theodore and Wilfrid is one of absorb¬ 
ing interest. As has already been recorded, on Easter 
Tuesday in 680 Wilfrid took a prominent part in the 
preliminary council held at Rome to consider the situ¬ 
ation arising out of the heresy of the Monothelites. Al¬ 
though he was not acting in a representative capacity, 
he witnessed to the orthodoxy of the Church in Eng¬ 
land. In due course he returned to Northumbria, hav¬ 
ing been vindicated by the Holy See. 

Father Faber, in his Life of St. Wilfrid, writes as 
follows: 

Who could doubt but that St. Theodore would receive 
with reverential submission the judgment of the Holy See? 

• But we learn a lesson here. A power may be great enough 
to do an evil which it is impotent to undo. The archbishop 
had lent himself and his office to do king Egfrid’s evil work; 
the saint had at the last swerved from the canons he knew so 
well, and for the most part observed so strictly. Now that 
he saw his mistake, he was powerless; he could not move one 
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step towards a reparation of the wrong. The spiritual im¬ 
provement of his people by the multiplication of dioceses 
had never been anything beyond a pretext on the king’s part. 1 

When Wilfrid produced the papal document 
whereby he was to be reinstated in his former position, 
he was at once unfairly accused of having obtained it 
by unlawful means. The document was confiscated, 
and Wilfrid was imprisoned at Bamborough. More¬ 
over, a reliquary which he had brought with him was 
given to Queen Ermenberga. While Wilfrid was still 
in prison, King Egfrid opened negotiations with him, 
offering to restore to him some part of his lost territory 
on the understanding that he would recognize Egfrid’s 
authority and repudiate the document he had brought 
from Rome. 

Upon Wilfrid’s refusal to accede to these proposals, 
he was removed to Dunbar as a prisoner, and there his 
treatment was more severe. During his imprisonment, 
Queen Ermenberga became seriously ill. Her aunt 
Ebba the abbess of Coldingham, ascribed this illness to 
the anger of Heaven. Consequently Wilfrid was re¬ 
leased. Free but a fugitive, he passed into Mercia and 
was there received by Berthwald, a petty king of that 
country. Pursued by the emnity of Egfrid, Berthwald 
was constrained to refuse to entertain and protect 
Wilfrid, who then went to Wessex, where he was un¬ 
able to remain, owing to the adverse influence of 

ip. iji. 
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Queen Ermenberga with her sister, the queen of that 
kingdom. 

Eventually, in 681, he found refuge in the pagan 
kingdom of Sussex. Here he spent five years, spreading 
the light of Christianity and working with great suc¬ 
cess for the conversion of the pagan population. Yet 
he was not destined to die an exile from Northumbria. 
During his sojourn in Sussex his opponents passed off 
the scene one by one. Egfrid was slain at Dunnechtan 
or Nechtansmere, identified as Dunnichcn near For¬ 
far, in a battle against the Piets (685), and he was sub¬ 
sequently buried in Iona. His queen, Ermenberga, 
entered the monastery of Carlisle, which was governed 
by her sister, receiving the veil from the hands of St. 
Cuthbert. Trumwine, recently consecrated by Theo¬ 
dore and placed at Abercorn in West Lothian, after 
the defeat of Egfrid escaped with difficulty from slav¬ 
ery or death to the monastery of Whitby, where he 
passed the remainder of his days. Moreover, the abbess 
St. Hilda had departed this life in 680 and had been 
succeeded in that post by Elfleda, daughter of King 
Oswy. 

Archbishop Theodore still survived. He was a very 
old man and had labored for nearly twenty years as 
head of the Church in England. He perceived that, if 
he died without being reconciled to Wilfrid, the great 
works which he wrought in building up, organizing, 
and stabilizing the Church in England would, to some 
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extent, lose their influence for good by the spectacle 
of a bishop living in exile, one who had upheld the 
Pope’s rights and obeyed the Holy See. 

Father Faber thus describes the circumstances of the 
reconciliation of St. Theodore with St. Wilfrid: 

The life of the great Archbishop of Canterbury was now 
drawing to a close. He had been primate for nineteen years; 
eighteen had been spent in holy strenuousness, in unwearied 
care of the churches, in the painful and difficult restoration 
of all good things decayed. Four score and four years pressed 
upon him, and it was time he should set his house in order! 
Blessed Saint! A citizen of Tarsus in Cilicia, no mean city, 
he had been a Paul to us, and did great things for our na¬ 
tion, the love of Christ making even sweet to him the rough 
ways and indocile tempers of us distant islanders. 

But now he bethought him of the past; and what had 
happened between Wilfrid and himself did not seem to be 
all that it should have been; the approach of death threw a 
different light upon things. Most of all was he struck with 
that untiring, self-forgetting energy which, when Wilfrid 
might now no more edify the church as a ruler, constrained 
him to found new churches as a missionary; such an out¬ 
pouring of strong love to God and His Christ surely be¬ 
tokened God’s spirit in his servant. 

Perhaps to an Oriental—yet Orientals can be untiring too 
_such a display of such earnestness was something astonish¬ 
ing. Theodore might have seen, or deemed he saw, asperity 
in Wilfrid, a temper apt to take fire at slights, a mind ob¬ 
stinate and unable to forego its own resolutions; yet nowhere 
had he seen dejection, ease, languor, sullenness. Stay it where 
you would, stop tins vent or that, still Wilfrid’s zeal burst 
forth, and flowed where it could, as regularly, generously, 
and purely as though all vents were equally naturally to it, 
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and there had been none to meddle with its first chosen 
course. And the more the Archbishop thought, the more he 
wondered; and the more he wondered, the more he loved. It 
was the year St. Cuthbert died a.d. 687, in every way a mem¬ 
orable year; Wilfrid was in Sussex when he was surprised bv 
a summons from the Archbishop desiring him to meet with 
Bishop Erconwald in London. 2 

The reconciliation * was affected at London in the 
presence of St. Erconwald; and peace once more 
reigned in the Church in England. In simple and gen¬ 
erous terms St. Theodore admitted his fault: 

My greatest remorse is for the crime I have committed 
against you, most holy bishop, in consenting to the will of 
the king when they robbed you of your possessions and sent 
you into exile without any fault of yours. I confess it to God 
and St. Peter, and I take you both to witness that I will do 
what I can to make up for this sin, and to reconcile you with 
all the kings and nobles among my friends, whether they wish 
it or not. God has revealed to me that I shall die within a 
year; therfore I conjure you, by the love of God and St. 
Peter, to consent that I establish you during my life as heir 
to my archiepiscopal see, for I acknowledge that of all your 
nation you arc the best instructed in all knowledge and in 
the discipline of Rome. 4 

Wilfrid replied: 

May God and St. Peter pardon you for our controversy. 

I shall always pray for you as your friend. Send letters now 
to your friends that they may be aware of our reconciliation, 
and the injustice of that robbery of which I have been the 

2 Ibid., pp. 376 f. 

3 William of Malmesbury, op. cit., Bk. Ill, pp. 213-ic. 

4 Eddi, op. cit., chap. 43. ^ i5 
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victim, and that they may restore to me at least a part of my 
goods, according to the command of the Holy See, after 
which we will examine with you in the great council of the 
country, who is worthy to become your successor. 5 

The aged Archbishop at once began to repair, as far 
as he could, the harm done to Wilfrid. He wrote let¬ 
ters to King Alfrid of Northumbria, King Ethelred 
of Mercia, Abbess Elfleda, and others, advocating 
Wilfrid’s cause and endeavoring to secure for him as 
many friends as he had previously sought to oppose 
him. One only of these letters is extant. It is addressed 
to Ethelred, king of Mercia, who through Theodore’s 
instrumentality had become the brother-in-law of 
Wilfrid’s chief persecutor. It portrays his goodness of 
heart and is here quoted in full. 

My very dear Son, let your holiness know that I am at 
peace with the venerable Bishop Wilfrid; therefore, I be¬ 
seech and enjoin you by the love of Christ, to give him 
your protection, as you formerly did to the utmost of your 
power and as long as you live; for all this time while robbed 
of his possessions, he has laboured for God among the heathen. 
It is I, Theodore, the humble and infirm Bishop, who in my 
old age address to you this exhortation, according to the 
Apostolic will, so that this holy man may forget the injuries 
of which he has been so unjustly the victim and that amends 
may be made to him. I would ask you besides, if you still 
love me, although the length of the journey may make my 
request importunate, let me see once more your dear coun¬ 
tenance, that I might bless you before I die. But above all, my 
son, my dear son, do what I conjure you to do for the holy 

B Ibid. 
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Wilfrid. If you obey your Father, who will not be much 
longer in this world, obedience will bring you happiness. 
Adieu, peace be with you, live in Christ, abide in the Lord, 
and may the Lord abide in you! 8 

As a result of this letter and also as evidence of the 
reverence in which Theodore was held, King Ethel- 
red, who six years before would not allow Wilfrid 
to remain in his kingdom, received him with great 
honor, restored all the monasteries and properties 
which he had formerly held in Mercia, and remained 
his faithful friend for the remainder of his days. 

It was even more important that Wilfrid should be 
recognized in Northumbria, where he had been hu¬ 
miliated, and that restitution be made. To this end 
Theodore wrote to Alfrid, the new king of Northum¬ 
bria, and to Elflcda his sister, now abbess of Whitby 
and successor to St. Hilda. We should bear in mind 
that Egfrid was succeeded as king of Northumbria by 
his natural brother, Alfrid , 7 who must be carefully dis¬ 
tinguished from his legitimate elder brother Alchfrid, 
the friend and pupil of Wilfrid and the petty king of 
Deira during the reign of Oswy. Alfrid had been liv¬ 
ing as a recluse and a student in the “islands” or “re¬ 
gions of the Scots,” as St. Bede expresses it , 8 a phrase 
that would include, with Ireland itself, some of the 
small isles occupied by men of Irish race and known 

8 Ibid. 

7 Bede, Hist . eccles ., Bk. IV, chap. 26. 

8 Bede, Life and Miracles of St. Cuthbert , chap. 24. 
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as seats of learning and piety. 9 Among these island- 
sanctuaries were Arranmore, Innisbofin, and Iniscat- 
tery at the mouth of the Shannon. Alfrid, however, 
spent his youth in Iona, 10 and during his long exile in 
the Scottish monasteries had been taught theology 
and other sciences for which the Celtic monks were 
renowned. Venerable Bede calls him a man “most 
learned in the Scriptures and in knowledge of all 
sorts.” 11 He was indeed called “The Wise.” Conse¬ 
quently a letter written by an archbishop, who in ad¬ 
dition to being a legate of the Holy Sec 12 and primate 
of the Church in England was a scholar whose reputa¬ 
tion for learning had hitherto been unequaled in Eng¬ 
land, was favorably received. St. Theodore solemnly 
urged Alfrid, “for the fear of the Lord and on account 
of the commands of the Apostolic See, to deign to be¬ 
come reconciled to Wilfrid.” 13 Nor did this injunc¬ 
tion fall on deaf ears, as Alfrid invited Wilfrid to his 
court. 

Once more, therefore, probably in the early sum¬ 
mer of 687, Wilfrid returned to his native kingdom, 
which had been his diocese. But on what terms did he 
return? According to the Roman decree of Pope 
Agatho, Wilfrid was to be reinstated in the diocese of 

» Lanigan, An Ecclesiastical History of Ireland , III, 96. 

10 The Complete Works of Venerable Bede (ed. by Giles), V, 372. 

11 Bede, Hist. eccles. y Bk. IV, chap. 26; Bk. V, chap. 12. 

12 Baronius, Armales y XII, 113. 

13 Eddi, op. cit., chap. 43. 
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York as it existed in 678, and a new council was to be 
held in Northumbria with the assent of which he was 
to choose new bishops, who were thereupon to be 
consecrated by Theodore. The measures which in fact 
were enacted appear to be the following: On his ar¬ 
rival in Northumbria, St. Wilfrid found the new see 
of Hexham vacant owing to the death of Bishop Eata 
which had occurred in the previous year. He was im¬ 
mediately put into possession of the monastery of 
Hexham. In compliance with the terms of Theodore’s 
letter and the Roman decree, Bishop Bosa retired from 
York, and Bishop Eadhed from Ripon. St. Wilfrid 
was thus reinstated in his cathedral church and in the 
minster at Ripon which he had ruled as abbot. St. Bede 
briefly sums up these events as follows: “In the second 
year (i.e., between May, 686, and May, 687) of Al- 
frid, who reigned after Egfrid, Wilfrid was restored 
to his see and bishopric by that king’s invitation.” 14 
The resignation of St. Cuthbert from the see of 
Lindisfarne, which was followed by his death in the 
isle of Fame, placed the administration of the diocese 
in the hands of Wilfrid. Thus it happened that for a 
few months St. Wilfrid was the chief pastor of North¬ 
umbria. But this was a period of transition, since St. 
Wilfrid began to carry into effect the projects of The¬ 
odore and to consolidate his work. He remained bishop 
of York, “the ordinary” of the Church in Deira, but 


14 Bede, Hist, eccles Bk. V, chap. 19. 
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handed over the charge of the diocese of Hexham to 
St. John of Beverley, who was consecrated by Arch¬ 
bishop Theodore on September 12, 687. 15 Eadbert was 
consecrated bishop of Lindisfarne about Easter of the 
following year, thus relieving St. Wilfrid of the ad¬ 
ministration of that diocese. 16 Lindsey, which was re¬ 
covered by Mercia in 679, and Abercorn, owing to its 
reconquest by the Piets in 685, ceased to be within the 
boundaries of Northumbria, and consequently did not 
form part of the settlement as between St. Theodore 
and St. Wilfrid. 

The new occupants of the sees of Hexham and 
Lindisfarne deserve a passing mention here. St. John 
of Beverley 17 was so called from the monastery which 
he founded in Dcira-wood, which extended from 
Driffield (“the field of Deira”) to Beverley, to which 
eventually he retired to die. He was held in special 
esteem by St. Bede, whom he raised to the diaconate 
and priesthood. Furthermore, he became the object of 
greater veneration than any northern saint except St. 
Cuthbert, 18 and was invoked by King Athelstan 19 on 
his way to the battle of Brunanburgh in 937, where he 
gained a great victory over the Scots and the Danes. 

Eadbert bishop of Lindisfarne is described by St. 

15 Stubbs, Registnnn Sacrum Anglicanum , p. 7. 

16 Bcdc, op. cit., Bk. IV, chaps. 28 f. 

17 Ibid.., Bk. V, chap. 2. 

18 Dixon, Fasti Eboracenses, I, 90. 

19 Ailred inter decern script ores, col. 357; Freeman, Old English 
History, p. 458. 
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Bede as “a man remarkable for his knowledge of Scrip¬ 
ture and his observance of divine precepts, and partic¬ 
ularly for almsgiving insomuch that according to the 
law (i.e., of Moses) he gave to the poor the tenth part 
not only of animals, but also of all fruits of the earth, 
and even his clothes.” 20 He improved the cathedral 
church of thatched oak, which St. Finan had built and 
St. Theodore had consecrated to St. Peter, by remov¬ 
ing the reeds from the roof and covering both it and 
the walls with lead. 21 

20 Bede, op. cit Bk. IV, chap. 29. 

21 Ibid., Bk. Ill, chap. 25. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Death of Theodore 


Bishop Stubbs thus sums up the result of St. Theo¬ 
dore’s work: 

The completed diocesan system of the whole church of 
the English Nation under his hand, which that pacification 
(the reconciliation of Wilfrid) substantially secured, is the 
greatest and most permanent result of his administration. He 
was the first of the Archbishops whom all the nations recog¬ 
nised, and in their recognition of him was contained the 
germ of the unity which was not realized in secular matters 
for nearly three centuries to come. He therefore takes an im¬ 
portant place in the creation or development of the idea of 
English nationality. In the history of the church his position 
is even more significant; for he succeeded in organising a 
united ecclesiastical body out of the provincial churches of 
the several kingdoms, which, converted by distinct agencies, 
Roman, Frank, Burgundian, Italian and Celtic, became one 
under his hand; and he succeeded in dividing the whole of 
Southern Britain into well defined dioceses, establishing the 
rule of Canterbury over all the suffragan sees. This he did 
on lines which were not the lines which Gregory and Au¬ 
gustine had drawn, but which, notwithstanding the emanci¬ 
pation of the archicpiscopate of York, itself the result of 
centuries of struggle, have continued to be the main out¬ 
lines of the territorial system of the church to this day. 1 

i Dictionary of Christian Biography , IV, 930. 
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The permanence of St. Theodore’s work for the 
Church in England may be seen by a comparison of 
the English dioceses in the year 700 and at the eve of 
the Reformation. We should bear in mind that the 
Council of London, 2 held in 1075, decreed the re¬ 
moval of the bishops’ sees from villages to towns, with 
the result that the diocese remained the same but its 
name was changed in some instances. 3 


700 1500 


Canterbury 

Canterbury 

London 

London 

Rochester 

Rochester 

Wessex 

Winchester 

Salisbury 

Sherborne (705) 

.Bath and Wells 
Exeter 

Lichfield 

Lichfield 

Lindsey, Sidnacester (Stow) 
Leicester 

Lincoln 

Hereford 

Hereford 

Worcester 

Worcester 

Dunwich 

Norwich 

Elmham 

Ely 

Selsey (709) 

Chichester 

York 

York 


2 Wilkins, Concilia , I, 363-65. 

8 Cecil and Clayton, Our National Church , p. 29. 
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Lindisfarne 
Hexham 
Ripon 
Abercorn 

On September 19, 690, the day on which he is hon¬ 
ored in the Roman Martyrology, St. Theodore, the 
last of the missionary archbishops of Canterbury, de¬ 
parted this life at the remarkable age of eighty-eight 
years. He had long before been warned in a dream that 
his life would be thus prolonged. 4 Robed in his 
monastic habit, he was buried, as was fitting, at the 
right of his predecessor, St. Augustine, in St. Peter’s 
Church attached to the monastery of St. Augustine, 
which for several centuries was the burial place of the 
kings and primates of England. 

The circumstances of the foundation of this monas¬ 
tery should be borne in mind. St. Augustine, depend¬ 
ing as he did on the protection of Ethelbert, king of 
Kent, remained at Canterbury. In accordance with the 
custom prevailing on the Continent, St. Augustine 
established his episcopal scat at a church, afterward 
known as Christ Church, within the city; not, it is 
true, within the actual line of the old Roman walls, 5 
but within the urban limits of the Canterbury of King 

4 Bede, Hist, eccles., Bk. V, chap. 8. 

5 Brown, The Arts in Early England , I, 165. 


Durham 

Carlisle 
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Ethelbert. Doubtless it was in conformity with the 
common rule that he established a monastic house at 
a little distance outside the gates; the latter establish¬ 
ment in this instance was more than a residential mon¬ 
astery. Its church belonged to the sepulchral class. As 
is well known, it was the universal custom in Roman¬ 
ized lands to bury outside the walls of cities, and to 
arrange the cemeteries along the roads issuing from 
their gates. Following this classical usage, St. Augus¬ 
tine persuaded King Ethelbert to erect, in connection 
with his suburban monastery, a church dedicated to 
the apostles SS. Peter and Paul, with the intention, as 
St. Bede tells us, that in it “both his own body and the 
bodies of all bishops of Canterbury and of the kings 
of Kent, might be buried.” 8 This institution has been 
known to medieval and modern times as “St. Augus¬ 
tine’s.” b 

Dr. Bright gives us the following description of the 
funeral: 

The burial day of such a prelate as Theodore must always 
be an epoch in the history of a church. It is not hard to enter 
into the thoughts of the high ecclesiastics who preceded the 
corpse, as it was borne, for the first time at the interment 
of any archbishop, through the northern porch, now full of 
sacred remains, into the actual church of St. Peter, who 
looked down at the close of the rite, into that open grave, 
dug where the inner wall of the nave just ran between it and 
the sepulchre of St. Augustine. There stood the venerable 

6 Bede, op. cit., Bk. I, chap. 33. 
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Adrian, in his place as abbot of the minster, which thus as¬ 
serted its high privilege; he who had escaped the burden 
of the archbishopric by recommending the stronger man 
who had just laid it down; he who, as companion, adviser, 
and fellow creature had not a little aided him to bear it. And 
near the grave there would be a few prelates who had been 
suffragans to the . . . Metropolitan; Gebmund of Roches¬ 
ter, we may be sure, attended, and probably Erconwald of 
London, infirm as he was, and Heddi of the great West Saxon 
diocese unless the war between Kent and Wessex had pre¬ 
vented his coming. Since Wilfrid had returned to York, 
there had been no bishop in Sussex. By one account, Tyrhtel 
was now bishop of Hereford; 7 Cuthwin of Leicester was 
apparently dead; Saxulf was probably failing; Bosel of 
Worcester was doubtless detained at home by infirmi¬ 
ties which disabled him for his work. Acci and Badwin would 
hardly travel from Dunwich and Elmham, nor Ethelwin 
from Sidnacester, nor Wilfrid, John and Eadbert from the 
North. The bishops actually present at these memorable 
obsequies would feel that “a prince and a great man” was 
indeed gone from them; they might occasionally have fretted 
under his absolutism, but they could not fail to appreciate 
the blank caused by his departure. All would have a sense of 
a void which could not be filled; the church was inevitably 
the weaker and poorer for the loss of that majestic charac¬ 
ter, with its dominating will and its rare faculties for govern¬ 
ment. Whenever any difficulty or emergency might arise, 
it would be the harder to confront without Archbishop 
Theodore. 8 

The life, age, and death of St. Theodore were com¬ 
memorated by an epitaph on his tomb, consisting of 

T Mon. hist. Brit p. 538. 

8 Chapters of Early English Church History (1897), pp. 408 f. 
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thirty-four verses of which the first four and the last 
four are preserved by St. Bede. 0 
The first four are these: 

Here rests fam’d Theodore, a Grecian name, 

Who had o’er England an Archbishop’s claim; 

Happy and blessed, industriously he wrought, 

And wholesome precepts to his scholars taught. 

The last four are as follows: 

And now it was September’s nineteenth day, 

When, bursting from its ligaments of clay, 

His spirit rose to its eternal rest, 

And joined in heaven the chorus of the blest. 

The following lines were copied by John Weever in 
1631 from an old manuscript: 

Theodore that was of Canterbury 

Archbishop then and eke the high Primate 

Of four score years of age so then did die 

That twenty years and two held that estate 

To great honour and worship fortunate 

The year of Christ six hundred fourscore and ten 

Was when his soul from flesh was leased clen (clean). 1 ® 

St. Bede writes as follows: “To say all in a few 
words, the English Churches received more advantage 
during the time of his episcopate than ever they had 
done before.” 11 

0 Bede, op. cit ., Bk. V, chap. 8; Bk. II, chap. 3. 

™ Ancient Funerale Monuments (1631), pp. 299f. 

11 Bede, op. cit., Bk. V, chap. 8. 
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On September 6, 1091, 12 his remains with those of 
the first six archbishops of Canterbury were translated, 
and subsequently they were all enshrined behind the 
high altar. At the opening of St. Theodore’s tomb his 
body was found with the pall of the metropolitan and 
the monk’s cowl just as it had been buried. “Their 
bodies are buried in peace, and their name liveth unto 
generation and generation.” 13 William Camden, the 
famous antiquarian, wrote in 1601 as follows: 

In the same place (The Abbey Church of St. Augustine) 
were interred the six succeeding archbishops for whom and 
Augustine, making the seventh, were these verses, as com¬ 
mon to all, written on the wall with this title as I find them 
in Gervasius Dorobernensis: 

Septem primae ecclesiae Anglorum columnae 
Augustinus, Laurentius, Mellitus, Justus, Honorius, 
Deusdedit, 

Theodoras 

Septem sunt Anglis primates et protopatres, 

Septem rectores, coelo septemque triones, 

Septem cisternae vitae, septemque lucemae, 

Et septem palmae regni, septemque coronae, 

Septem sunt stellae quas haec tenet area cellae. 14 

John Weever says that besides the first archbishops 
and kings of Kent, thousands of others were buried 
here. But, by the demolition of this monastery in 1539, 

12 Historia translation's reliquiamm Sancti Augustini, Bk. II, chap. 3, 
in Acta sanctorum, September, VI, 56; May, VI, 434. See also Mabillon, 
Acta sanctorum O.S.D., saeculum VI, p. 762. 

13 Ecclus. 44:14. 

14 Remains concerning Britain (1870 ed.), p. 392, 
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not one bone at this time remains near one another nor one 
stone almost of the whole fabric stands upon another; there¬ 
fore I will take my leave of this abbey with these words of 
a late writer: “This monastery (saith he) as all the rest did, 
came to its fatal period in the days of King Henry the 
Eighth, whose uncovered walls stood so long languishing in 
time and storms of weather, that daily increased the aspect 
of its ruins, till now lastly, they are made subject to other 
public uses, and the whole track of that most goodly founda¬ 
tion in the same place nowhere appeareth. Only Ethelbert’s 
tower, in memory and honour of the man, as yet hath es¬ 
caped the verdict and sentence of destruction; whose beauty, 
though much defaced and overworn, will witness to suc¬ 
ceeding ages the magnificence of the whole, when all stood in 
their glory together.” ... It was surrounded on the 4th 
December in the 29th year of the reign of King Henry VIII. 15 

Father Alban Butler wrote in the first half of the 
eighteenth century as follows: “One side of the walls 
of King Ethelbert’s tower, the gates, houses, and some 
ruins of the outbuildings are still standing; but the 
site of the abbey cannot be traced, and the ground is 
a cherry orchard.” 16 In 1848 the buildings of the abbey 
were restored, and since then a missionary college of 
the Anglican Church has been established there. 

To characterize Theodore’s episcopate with more 
precision, we may add the following words of Monta- 
lembert: 

Fie was the last foreign missionary called upon to occupy 
the Metropolitan dignity in England, and the Greek monk 

16 Ancient Funerale Monuments (1767), p. 58. 

16 Buder, Lives of the Saints , V, 346. 
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succeeded, as has been justly remarked, in transforming into 
an indigenous and national establishment, into a public and 
social institution, that which had hitherto been only a mis¬ 
sionary church. This transformation could only have been 
made by that special and supreme authority with which, at 
the demand of the Anglo-Saxons themselves, the Oriental 
archbishop had been invested by the Holy See; and the re¬ 
sult was to give to the Popes a whole nation as a lever for 
their future action both upon nations already Christian and 
upon those who still remained to be converted. 17 

1T Montalembert, op. cit Ill, 436. 


CHAPTER XII 


Theodore, Teacher and Scholar 


“These were men of mercy, whose godly deeds have not 
failed; good things continue with their seed, their posterity 
are a holy inheritance and their seed hath stood in the cov¬ 
enants. And their children for their sakes remain forever; 
their seed and their glory shall not be forsaken” (Ecclus. 
44:10-13). 

Recalling the period when St. Theodore ruled the 
Church of Canterbury, Venerable Bede writes en¬ 
thusiastically: “Never since the Anglo-Saxons landed 
in Britain had more happy days been known. We had 
Christian kings at whose bravery the barbarous nations 
trembled. All hearts were inflamed by the hope of the 
celestial joys which had just been preached to them; 
and whosoever wished to be instructed in sacred learn¬ 
ing found the masters whom he needed close at 
hand.” 1 The masters par excellence were St. Theo¬ 
dore and St. Adrian. 

With regard to Canterbury, evidence is not wanting 
to the effect that St. Theodore and St. Adrian acted in 
the capacity of teachers. St. Bede in his preface to his 

1 Bede, op. cit., Bk. IV, chap. 2. 
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Ecclesiastical History, speaking of Abbot Albinus, the 
successor of Abbot Adrian at the monastery of St. 
Augustine at Canterbury, tells us that he was one of 
the most learned men of his time, “having been edu¬ 
cated in the Church of Canterbury by these venerable 
and learned men, Archbishop Theodore of blessed 
memory, and Abbot Adrian.” In addition he testifies 
that Abbot Albinus was “so well taught in the study 
of grammar that he knew Greek to no small extent and 
Latin no less than English, his native tongue.” 2 Surely 
this was a splendid testimonial to the Abbot’s famous 
teachers. Furthermore, “the Father of English His¬ 
tory” acknowledges his indebtedness to Abbot Albinus 
for the information about St. Augustine and St. Greg¬ 
ory, which he used in writing the Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory, in the following terms: “My principal authority 
and aid in this work was the learned and reverend 
Abbot Albinus.” 3 

Other interesting witnesses to the scholarship and 
ability of St. Theodore and St. Adrian are not lacking. 
Thus Tobias, bishop of Rochester, who died in 726, 
is described by the same great authority as being “a 
most learned man; for he was a pupil of Theodore and 
Adrian and so, together with a knowledge of ecclesi¬ 
astical and general literature, Greek and Latin were 

2 Ibid., Bk. V, chap. 20. 

3 Ibid., preface. 
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as familiar to him as his native tongue.” 4 Again of 
St. John of Beverley, one of St. Theodore’s disciples, 
it is related: “This holy man was born in England, 
(at the village of Harpham near Driffield of noble 
parents) 5 and being very young was for his instruc¬ 
tion committed to St. Theodore archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, who educated him in all innocence of manners 
and virtue, and taught him the knowledge and pru¬ 
dence of Holy Scripture. And after he had been im¬ 
bued with other learning likewise, his custom was to 
travel through several provinces, sowing among ig¬ 
norant people the Word of God. But after the Venera¬ 
ble Bishop Eata, by God’s disposition, had ended the 
course of human life, he, with the consent of King 
Alfrid, received the episcopal honour,” 6 being conse¬ 
crated by Archbishop Theodore, 7 from whom he had 
received instructions in theology. 8 Oftfor, subse¬ 
quently bishop of Worcester, was likewise a pupil of 
St. Theodore at the school of Canterbury. 9 

A contemporary document, which was apparently 
written before the year 690, gives a graphic account of 
the flourishing condition of the school at Canterbury 

4 Ibid,, Bk. V, chap. 20. Cf. also chap. 8. 

5 Leland, Collectanea , III, 100. 

6 Nova legenda Anglie, II, 59. Cf. also Cressy, The Church History 
of Brittany , p. 464. 

7 Stubbs, op. cit ., p. 7. 

8 Mabillon, Annales O.S.B., III, 434. 

9 Bede, op. cit., Bk. IV, chap. 23. 
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in those far-off days. It is a letter written by St. Ald- 
helm, an alumnus of the school, to Eahfrid 10 an Anglo- 
Saxon friend. His turgid Latin is well reflected in 
Bishop Browne’s translation, which we here produce. 

We have heard from newsmongers that you have arrived 
safely at the ambrosial shores of the British Territory, having 
left the wintry climes and storms of the island of Hibernia, 
where for a triple two years’ period you have drawn nour¬ 
ishment from the udder of wisdom. . . . Our ears have 
been tingled by assertions beyond the bounds of mere ru¬ 
mour, of those who dwell on Scotic soil with whom you 
yourself have lived, assertions like peals of thunder from 
crashing clouds; and through many and wide stadia of the 
land, the opinion spreads and grows in force. The coming and 
going of those who pass by the ship’s track, the whirlpools of 
the sea, hence and thence, hither and thither, is so frequent 
that it resembles some brotherhood of bees, busily storing 
the nectar in the comb. ... I, a small wretched man, have 
revolved these things as I wrote them down, and have been 
tortured by an anxious question. Why should Hibernia, 
whither students, ship-borne, flock together in summer, 
why should Hibernia be exalted by some ineffable privilege 
as though here on the fertile soil of Britain, teachers of Greek 
and Latin cannot be found, who, solving the severe problems 
of the celestial library, are able to unlock them to untutored 
smatterers. 11 

i° Parker, De antiquitate Britannicae ecclesiae (1572)1 p- 16* Bishop 
Stubbs suggests that Eahrid may have been either Echfrith, abbot of 
Glastonbury, or Eadfrid, bishop of Lindisfarne. Canon Raine identi¬ 
fies him with the latter. Cf. Dictionary of Christian Biography , II, 
pp. 7, 10. 

11 Browne, St. Aldhelm , pp. 261-64. See the Latin text in Patres ec¬ 
clesiae Anglicanae (Opera Aldhelm , pp. 91-95)* 
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As ^ eek was an unk nown tongue in Ireland up 
to 660,it is easy to understand why St. Aldhelm 
goes on to say that “the fields of Hibernia are as rich 
m learners, and in the exuberant number of students 
as the pivots of the pole quiver with the vibrations of 
the glittering constellations; and yet Britain (if you 

1 t0 sa >" s °)> P laced almost at the extreme verge of 
the world, possesses a glowing and a lustrous moon 
that is to say, Theodore, the archbishop of the island,’ 
who has grown old in acquiring the flowers of philo- 
sop Inc art, and Adrian his companion in the brother¬ 
hood of learning, and ineffably endowed with pure ur- 
amty. Aldhelm then goes on to describe the Irish 
students who came over to hear Theodore. He was he 
says “densely surrounded by a crowd of Irish disciples 
who grievously badgered him as the truculent boJ 
was hemmed in by a snarling pack of Molossian 
hounds. He tore them with the tusks of grammar, and 
pierced them with the deep and sharp syllogisms of 
c ronography, till they cast away'their weapons and 
hurriedly fled to the recesses of their dens ” 

The efforts made by St. Theodore to foster and en¬ 
courage learning were indeed remarkable in view of 
the varied and manifold duties which demanded his 
attention. He had, however, an able coadjutor in the 
person of Abbot Adrian, who is described by William 

12 Ryan, Irish Monasticism, pp. 382 f. 
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of Malmesbury as “a fountain of letters and a river of 
arts.” 13 St. Aldhelm, as we have already observed, was 
educated at the school of Canterbury. 14 There he ac¬ 
quired his knowledge of Sacred Scripture, his love of 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, his literary tastes and 
habits, which won for him the universal admiration 
of his countrymen. He has left on record an expression 
of his gratitude and esteem for his old master worthy 
of all praise. It is to be found in a letter written by 
Aldhelm and addressed to Adrian. It reads: 

To Adrian, the most venerable father and teacher of my 
rude infancy, by a servant of the family of Christ, and that 
humble pupil of your piety, Greeting. ... I confess my 
very cherished one, whom I embrace with the feeling of 
deep affection, that since I was prevented three years ago on 
my departure from Kent from joining in your friendly so¬ 
ciety, 1 have ardently desired to be with you and have de¬ 
termined, if opportunity arises, to come to join you again. 
This will depend, however, on different impediments not 
intervening, and especially the bodily weakness which is 
wearing out the very marrow of my wasting limbs, and 


13 Gesta pontificum Anglorwn, Bk. V, p. 384. 

n A rubric in the early MS of the Aenigmata in the British Museum 
(MS. Reg. 12, C. XXIII, fol. 83), written perhaps in the ninth cen¬ 
tury, says that Aldhelm studied under Theodore. Likewise Aldhelm 
signs himself as a scholar of Theodore in a charter of Caedwalla, king 
of Wessex, to Wilfrid bishop of York, which, according to Rudolf 
Ehwald, is probably to be assigned to the year 685. After the death of 
Maidulf, an Irish monk and founder of Malmesbury (Maidulf’s burgh) 
by whom he was taught the principles of asceticism, Aldhelm was the 
second abbot of Malmesbury for thirty years, and was first bishop 
of Sherborne from 705 until his death in 709. See Wright, Biographia 
Britannica literaria, I, 210; Monum. Ger. hist ., XV, jii; Kemble, Codex 
diplomatics aevi Saxonici, I, 24. 
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which was the reason for making me return home when I 
was with you before. 15 

It is to be noted that St. Aldhelm departed this life in 
the year 709, the same year in which his distinguished 
master, St. Adrian of Canterbury, and his illustrious 
contemporary, St. Wilfrid of York, passed to their 
reward. 

It was not only at Canterbury that the beneficent 
influence of St. Theodore prevailed. It penetrated far 
and wide. “Soon afterwards,” runs one of the most 
famous passages of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, “St. 
Theodore traveled through the whole island wherever 
the English races were settled, and spread abroad the 
right rule of life, and the canonical mode of celebrating 
Easter, Adrian going with him and working with him 
in everything. . . . Because both were abundantly 
learned in sacred and profane literature, they collected 
crowds of disciples, and streams of knowledge daily 
flowed from them to irrigate their hearts, as together 
with Holy Writ they gave to their hearers instruction 
both in the arts of meter and astronomy and ecclesi¬ 
astical arithmetic. The proof is that even to this day 
[Bede wrote about the year 731] some of their pupils 
survive who know Greek and Latin as well as their 
own language in which they were born. . . . They 
spread the knowledge of the tones of musical singing 


16 Patres ecclesiae Anglicanae , p. 330. 
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in church.” 10 Under the powerful impetus given to 
learning by St. Theodore and St. Adrian, England 
became a literary center that was surpassed only by 
Ireland and Italy. 17 Under Theodore’s direction the 
monasteries became homes for scientific study, thereby 
raising the standard of culture, not only of the clergy, 
but also that of the dependents, friends, and neighbors 
who frequented the various religious houses. 

To give one illustration. The English seem to have 
been, among all the monks of the Order of St. Benedict, 
those who were most devoted and attached to the art 
of music. Prior to the coming of St. Theodore to Eng¬ 
land, music and the Gregorian chant had been taught 
by James the Deacon at York and by the Benedictine 
monks at Canterbury and Ripon, but now the cultiva¬ 
tion of this art was carried farther afield. “From that 
time also” (namely, after St. Theodore’s visitation of 
all England), Bede informs us “they began in all the 
churches of the English to learn sacred music.” 18 Nor 
may the part played in this connection by John the 
precentor of St. Peter’s and abbot of St. Martin’s 
monastery at Rome, be forgotten. Under his aegis and 
by his skill and enthusiasm a kind of central school for 
singing was founded at Wearmouth, in which vocal 
music (that is, the highest form of the art) was taught. 
Thus Wearmouth became the nursery of many musical 

16 Bede, Hist, eccles., Bk. IV, chap. 2. 

17 Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury , I, 163-68. 

18 Bede, loc . cit. 
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scholars, who spread their art in other parts of North¬ 
umbria. John the Precentor, be it remembered, had 
been commissioned to accompany St. Benedict Biscop 
to England in 679 on his return from his fifth visit to 
Rome. 

St. Bede chronicles as follows: 

He [Benedict Biscop] then received the aforesaid Abbot 
John to be admitted into Britain, that he might teach in his 
monastery the method of singing throughout the year, as 
was practised at St. Peter’s at Rome. Abbot John did as he 
had been commanded by the Pope, teaching the singers of 
the said monastery the order and manner of singing and 
reading aloud, and committing to writing all that was requisite 
throughout the whole course of the year for the celebration 
of festivals; all which are still observed in that monastery, and 
have been copied by others elsewhere. The said John not 
only taught the brothers at that monastery; but such as had 
skill in singing resorted from almost all the monasteries of 
the same province to hear him; and many invited him to 
teach in other places. 19 

Thus in the lifetime of St. Theodore the most charm¬ 
ing of all arts was fostered, encouraged, and rendered 
most stable and popular, thereby contributing to the 
dignity of divine worship. 

Of St. Theodore’s love of ancient literature there 
can be little doubt. He brought into England a con¬ 
siderable library of Greek and Latin authors 20 among 

19 Ibid., chap. 18. 

20 Parker, De antiquitate Britannicae ecclesiae (1572), pp. 13-16; 
Collier, An Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain, I, 260. 
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which may be mentioned copies of Homer, the Psalms 
of David, and the Homilies of St. John Chrysostom. 
It is delightful to picture the aged Archbishop in the 
Garden of England perusing, as was his custom, his 
copy of Homer. This particular book was long ad¬ 
mired by ecclesiastics 21 and scholars in the centuries 
following the demise of its illustrious owner. That St. 
Theodore was the founder of the celebrated library of 
Canterbury, is confirmed by John Essex or Voices, the 
last abbot of St. Augustine’s monastery. 

Hardly any city in the kingdom equals this Canterbury 
of ours in its antiquity or its dignity; few can be thought to 
compare with it. For a long time it flourished as the royal 
city of the strong Kings of Kent, also it was the place of the 
chair of the Archbishop, and was honoured as the resting 
place of both, and for its fidelity to religion and the number 
of its religious houses. It also suffered dire afflictions: it was 
besieged by the Danes and lay in ruins: it was consumed or 
greatly diminished by fires, the rage of enemies or some acci¬ 
dental change. But in my opinion no misfortune was so 
grievous as that fire which a few years ago broke out in 
Christ-church monastery; and which, besides other buildings, 
destroyed the library. That celebrated library was founded by 
Theodore the Archbishop, was enriched by many benefac¬ 
tors, and was completed in time by Henry Chicheley, Theo¬ 
dore’s successor in the Archiepiscopal chair. In that fire 
among many thousands of books, alas! one copy of that 
precious book of Cicero, De republica (Theodore’s) perished 
in the flames. Another copy I have heard exists in Rome; 
but in my short stay there I did not see it, and I have not 
as yet received a printed copy, which together with prints 

21 Godwin, De praesulibus Angliae conmientarius (1743), p. 41. 
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of the works of Caesar and other books, have been promised 
me by Cardinal Evrard de la Marck, the friend of our Ludo¬ 
vico Vives. 22 

Although St. Theodore was an illustrious teacher, 
of high standing and widespread reputation, it may not 
be said of him that he was the founder of the school at 
Canterbury. For in the year 631, nearly forty years be¬ 
fore the arrival of St. Theodore on the coast of Kent, 
the school at Canterbury is referred to by St. Bede 23 as 
the model and parent of that of Dunwich. What 
emerges and is evident is the important fact that Arch¬ 
bishop Theodore himself taught in the school, which 
formed then, as in the fourteenth century, an integral 
part of the foundation of his cathedral church. At the 
later date, however, the archbishop of Canterbury 
had delegated the actual teaching to others, though 
still himself appointing the master and acting as its 
governing body. 24 

Concerning the literary pursuits of the English 
people, who had recently been converted to Chris¬ 
tianity, Thomas Wright, in his Biographia Britannic a 
Literaria, writes as follows: 

The Anglo-Saxons approached tire Intellectual field which 
was thus laid open to them with extraordinary avidity. They 

22 Gasquet, Monastic Life of the Middle Ages, p. 136 (A day with 
the Abbot of St. Augustine’s Canterbury, in the sixteenth century). 
This essay is a reproduction of De rebus Albionicis atque A?iglicis 
commentarionim libri duo, the author of which died in 1581. 

23 Bede, op. cit., Bk. Ill, chap. 18. 

24 Leach, The Schools of Medieval England, pp. 32-34. 
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were like the adventurous traveller who had just landed on 
a newly discovered shore; the very obstacles which at first 
stood in their way, seemed to have been placed there only 
to stimulate their zeal. ... At the beginning of the eighth 
century, England possessed a number of Scholars who would 
have been the just pride of the most enlightened age; and 
not only teachers, but books also, were sent to the Franks 
and Germans. The science which they planted there, con¬ 
tinued to flourish long after it had faded at home. 23 

The manuscript of the famous Lindisfarne Gospels, 
one of the treasures of the British Museum, written and 
illuminated about the year 700, is remarkable for the 
beauty of its interlaced ornament. Graceful design in 
ornamentation, though probably derived from the 
Irish missioners who accompanied St. Aidan to North¬ 
umbria, soon became a distinctive feature of the art of 
the Anglo-Saxons. It is as conspicuous in the stone 
crosses (e.g., those of Bewcastle and Ruthwell) be¬ 
longing to the period of Theodore’s episcopate, as it is 
in the decoration of their manuscripts. 

A link between the manuscript of the Lindisfarne 
Gospels and SS. Theodore and Adrian has been indi¬ 
cated by Cardinal Gasquet as follows: 

This wonderful MS., which is to be seen among the treas¬ 
ures of the British Museum, was written by Bishop Eadfrith 
of Lindisfarne (a.d. 698-721) and illuminated by his contem¬ 
porary Ethelwald. The illuminations, which manifest the 
characteristics of Irish art, are of exceptional beauty, and 

25 Volume I; introductory essay on the state of literature and learn¬ 
ing under the Anglo-Saxons, p. 32. 
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in some ways are not surpassed by any other contemporary 
MS. The great interest of the volume, apart from its artistic 
merits, lies in the pictures of the Evangelists etc. Whilst the 
borders of these pictures are characteristic of the exquisite 
interlaced pattern work of the Irish scribes, the figures them¬ 
selves are quite different and are suggestive at once of By¬ 
zantine models. 

It had long been a puzzle to archeologists to account for 
the existence of such models in the north of England in the 
early part of the eighth century. It is seldom that so satisfac¬ 
tory an answer can be given to a problem of this nature. The 
text of the Gospels was copied from a volume brought into 
England by the Roman missioners, and those coming from 
the South of Italy would probably have had illuminations 
made after the Byzantine style of art. This knowledge we 
owe to the researches of Mr. Edmund Bishop, which were 
first published by Dom. Morin in the “Revue Benedictine.” 26 
The Gospel “capitula” (the indications of portions of the 
Gospels to be read in the churches) follow the Neapolitan 
use, and the calendar of the volume enabled Mr. Bishop to 
give the exact place as the island of Nisita in the Bay of 
Naples. 

To fill up the story is easy. The Abbot Adrian, who ac¬ 
companied St. Theodore the Greek to England when he was 
sent over as Archbishop of Canterbury, was abbot of Nisita. 
St. Benet Biscop, who acted as their guide to England, wel¬ 
comed them to his monasteries in the north; and there can 
be little doubt that Abbot Adrian brought thither the vol¬ 
ume with Byzantine models, made in southern Italy, which 
were copied by the Irish scribes as we see them to-day in 
the Lindisfarne Gospel Book. 27 

20 See Bishop and Morin, “Neapolitan and English Calendars/’ Revue 
benedictine, 1891, pp. 481, 529; 1895, p* 39 2 ; Morin, Liber Comicus 
(1893), P- 4 2 6» Chapman, Notes on the Early History of the Vulgate 
Gospels (1908), p. 11. 

27 Catholic Encyclopedia , XV, 518. 


CHAPTER XIII 

Theodore and Monasticism 


On St. Theodore’s arrival in England the system of 
double monasteries had already been established . 1 Nor 
was this kind of institution unknown to him, it being 
prevalent in the East. It consisted of two distinct com¬ 
munities, one of men and one of women, following a 
religious rule of life, residing in the same neighborhood 
and under the same government. The double family 
resided in two buildings distinct though near, which 
were neither adjacent nor contiguous to each other, 
the two enclosures being sometimes separated by a 
river or a precipice. The head of the double establish¬ 
ment was sometimes an abbess. 

The reason for the extension of this system was 
probably the facility it afforded of supplying the spiri¬ 
tual needs of the nuns and the people dwelling in the 

1 The origin of this system is discussed by Mabillon, Lanigan, Lin- 
gard, and Varin. See Mabillon, Annales O.S.B. , I, 125; Lanigan, Ec¬ 
clesiastical History of Ireland , II, 17-20; Lingard, The History and 
Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxoti Church , I, 192-98; Varin, Memoir on 
the causes of the difference between the British Church and the Church 
of Rome concerning the celebration of Easter; Mevioires ... a 
VAcademic des Inscriptions, V, 165-243. 
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surrounding country. The clergy who discharged this 
double function formed a community and lived under 
the patronage of the lady who held the estate, and who 
at the same time was an abbess, the whole forming a 
kind of large family, the government of which was 
vested in the abbess. Michelet says: “The vicinity of 
the monasteries, the abuses of which have certainly 
been exaggerated, created between the brethren and 
sisters a healthy emulation of study as well as of piety. 
The men tempered their seriousness by sharing in the 
moral graces of the women. They, on their side, took 
from the austere asceticism of the men a noble flight 
toward divine things. Both, according to the noble 
expression of Bossuct, helped each other to climb the 
rugged path.” 2 As a general rule the nuns did not 
leave their cloister, and the monks were strictly for¬ 
bidden to enter the enclosure reserved for the nuns, 
without the permission of the abbess and the presence 
of witnesses . 3 At Barking there were separate churches, 
a special infirmary, a secluded house for novices, and 
separate bedrooms instead of a common dormitory for 
each section of the community. 

The custom of combining the administration of 
houses of religious women with those of similar com¬ 
munities of men was generally prevalent at this period. 
Thus in Ireland at the beginning of the sixth century 

2 Recueil des lectures . . . Ylnstitut Royal de France (1838), p. 71. 

3 Bede, op. cit. } Bk. Ill, chap. 8; Bk. IV, chap. 7. 
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St. Brigid presided over a great institution of both sexes 
at Kildare, as well as over various daughter establish¬ 
ments of the same kind. Similar establishments were to 
be found in the country of the Vosges at Remiremont, 
in the valleys of the Marne and Seine, at Autun and 
Fontcvrault. Anglo-Saxon princesses, who went to 
Gaul to receive their monastic education, found this 
custom in vogue at Faremoutier in Brie near Meaux, 
Les Andelys near Rouen, Chclles near Paris, and Jou- 
arre where it had been established by the disciples of 
St. Columbanus, whence on their return into England 
they introduced the system where it was generally 
adopted. 4 

At the period under consideration all the great 
monasteries of women in England had attached to 
them a monastery of clerics. A striking illustration is 
afforded by the monastery of Streaneshalch, “The 
Bay of the Lighthouse,” which we know by its Danish 
name of Whitby, presided over by the abbess St. Hilda. 
It was under her roof that the famous Synod of Whitby 
on the paschal question was held in the spring of 664. 
From this monastery issued ecclesiastics noted for their 
holiness and learning. Among their number were five 
bishops, 5 namely, St. Bosa of York, St. Heddi of the 
West Saxons, Oftfor of Worcester, St. John (of Bcver- 

4 Mabillon, Acta sanctorum O.S.B ., saeculum /, p. 220; saeculum 111 , 
chap. 10, p. 20; Bede, op. cit., Bk. Ill, chap. 8; Mabillon, Annales O.S.B., 
I, hi, 123, 293, 304, 356, 434. 

5 Bede, op. cit . 9 Bk. IV, chap. 23. 
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ley), successively bishop of Hexham and of York, and 
St. Wilfrid the Younger, who succeeded St. John of 
Beverley in the see of York. 

St. Theodore, whose mission it was to complete the 
organization of the Church in England, did not favor 
these institutions. In this respect he upheld the teach¬ 
ing of St. Gregory the Great, who was averse to this 
system and was opposed to the foundation of a monas¬ 
tery for men on a site where it would be close to an 
establishment of nuns, as he wished to avoid “the 
snares of the ancient enemy.” 0 Hence it is not surpris¬ 
ing to learn that St. Theodore forbade all new founda¬ 
tions of this description, while with his usual prudence 
he refrained from disturbing those which were in 
existence. One of his decrees in this connection enacted 
that it was unlawful for monasteries of women to be 
under the same government and administration as 
monasteries of men, and vice versa; 7 yet the custom 
prevalent in England was not to be abrogated. Further¬ 
more, after St. Theodore’s death this prohibition was 
neglected (a notable instance being the foundation of 
Wimborne in Dorsetshire in 705), and the institution 
of double monasteries continued to flourish until the 
tenth century, when they finally disappeared amid the 
general conflagration enkindled by the Danes. 

Nevertheless monastic discipline was regulated 

8 Migne, PL, LXXVII, 717, 1135. 

7 Cf. Thorpe, The Ancient Laws and Institutes of England , p. 307. 
See Theodore’s Vcnitential , II, vi, 8; Haddan, III, 195. 
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under St. Theodore’s guiding hand. This fact is evi¬ 
dent from two canons of the Council of Hertford, over 
which St. Theodore presided. They enacted: 

(3) That it shall not be lawful for any bishop to 
trouble monasteries dedicated to God, nor to take any¬ 
thing forcibly from them. 

(4) That monks do not move from one place to an¬ 
other, that is, from monastery to monastery, unless 
with the consent of their own abbot; but that they con¬ 
tinue in the obedience which they promised at the 
time of their conversion. 

These regulations, reflecting as they do the Rule of 
St. Benedict—one of the most powerful instruments 
of civilization the world has ever known—confirmed 
the monasteries in stability, without which their work 
of evangelization and civilization would have been 
impeded. 

Three monastic foundations, with which the name 
of St. Theodore is associated, now claim our attention: 
Minster, Wenlock, and Sheppey. 8 The history of the 
foundation of the monastery of Minster 9 for women in 
the Isle of Thanet throws an interesting light on the 
social life of the period. Ethelbert and Ethelred, 

8 The following are the authorities for these events in the life of 
St. Theodore: William of Malmesbury, op. cit., Bk. IV, pp. 3°5 *•* 
3,8 f323; Simeon of Durham, The Church Historians of England , 
III, 426-32; Matthew of Westminster, I, 307-9; Thorne, Chronicle of 
St. Augustine's Abbey , Canterbury (in Historiae Anglicanae, ed. by 
Twysden, cols. 1905-11). 

9 Lewis, The History and Antiquities Ecclesiastical and Civil of the 
Isle of Tenet in Kent , pp. 51, 62, Appendix no. 23. 
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cousins of King Egbert of Kent, the fourth successor 
of St. Ethelbert, were assassinated by a thane named 
Thunor, if not by the orders of the King, at least to 
his advantage. Yielding to the popular outcry, at the 
intimation of Theodore archbishop of Canterbury, 
and of Adrian, who was afterward abbot of St. Augus¬ 
tine’s monastery, that he must pay the price of blood, 
that is, he must make compensation in accordance with 
the Teutonic laws to a sister of the victims, Egbert 
sent for Domneva their sister, who was married to 
Merwald a son of Penda, king of Mercia. 

This ransom of blood was to take the form of a ter¬ 
ritorial gift for the foundation of a monastery in which 
virgins consecrated to God should forever supplicate 
the divine pardon. Domneva asked for as much land as 
a tame doe belonging to her could run round in one 
course. The spot was the island of Thanet at the mouth 
of the Thames, where their ancestor Hengist and, one 
hundred and fifty years later, St. Augustine, had 
landed, which was double dear to the nation as the 
place where the Saxon occupation began and the light 
of Christianity first shone on them. It was a very fertile 
place, the flower of the country, and a kind of earthly 
paradise. 

King Egbert acquiesced, and the parties met at the 
appointed place. The doe was let loose, and the King 
and his court were following it with their eyes, when 
Thunor arrived and cried out that Domneva was a 
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witch, who had fascinated the King in order to compel 
him to give up his fair lands to the instinct of a brute. 
Being on horseback, he pursued the doe with a view to 
stopping her, but in his wild career he came to a well 
in which he was drowned and which has ever since 
been called “Thunor’s leap.” The doe’s course in¬ 
cluded forty-two plowlands, and it crossed the island 
in two directions. The land thus marked out was given 
to Domneva and her spiritual posterity. 

Archbishop Theodore immediately (in 670) conse¬ 
crated the new foundation, which took the name of 
Minster, or, as we should say, “The Monastery.” Dom¬ 
neva, now a widow, became the first abbess of the new 
monastery. 10 She sent her daughter Mildred to the Ab¬ 
bey of Chelles in France, 11 where she received the 
religious veil and was thoroughly instructed in all the 
duties of that state, the perfect spirit of which she im¬ 
bibed from her earliest years. Upon her return to Eng¬ 
land, Domneva (Eormenburga, as she is sometimes 
called) gave up the government of Minster to Mildred, 
who was consecrated abbess by St. Theodore and was 
destined to rival even St. Augustine in popularity. This 
monastery was destroyed by the Danes and rebuilt 
under the Normans. There still remains a large and 
beautiful church. It is supposed that some remains of 

10 Acta sanctorum , October, VIII, 91. 

11 Nova legenda Anglie , II, 188-98; Harpsfield, Historia anglicana 
ecclesiastical chap. 23; Cressy, The Clrurch History of Brittany , Bk. 
IV, chaps. 4, 18; Butler, The Lives of the Saints, II, 169!., 184 f. 
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Domneva’s original building can be traced in a portion 
of the tower of this church, built of large stones and 
Roman tiles. 12 

In addition to Mildred, Domneva had two other 
daughters, Milgytha and Milburga, who also entered 
the religious state. All three have been compared to 
faith, hope, and charity. Milgytha took the veil in the 
monastery of Estrey, 13 which was built by King Eg¬ 
bert not far from Canterbury. Milburga however, be¬ 
came abbess of Wenlock in Shropshire 14 on the 
borders of the Anglo-Saxon territory and the land 
still held by the Celts of Wales. She, too, like her sister 
Mildred, received her blessing or consecration as abbess 
from Archbishop Theodore. 

A second monastery called Minster is to be noticed. 
It was situated in the island of Sheppey on the coast of 
Kent and was founded, concurrently with that of Min¬ 
ster in Thanet, by Sexburga 15 the queen of King Er- 
combert of Kent, who died in 664. It was she especially 
who moved him to destroy the last idols that remained 
in his kingdom. 10 The circumstances of this foundation 
are thus described by Father Cressy: “One special 
place the Queen herself made choice of, which she en¬ 
dowed, enriched and dedicated to be a habitation of 

12 Gentleman's Magazine, July, 1862, pp. 82-84. 

13 Acta sanctorum, January, II, 176. 

14 Mabillon, Acta sanctorum O.S.B., saeculum III, Part I, p. 420 
i*Nova legenda Anglie, II, 355-57; Harpsfield, op. cit., chap. 24, 

pp. 85-88. ' * 

10 Bede, Hist, eccles., Bit. Ill, chap. 8. 
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Religious Virgins. It was seated in that part of Kent 
where the River Medway disburdening itself into the 
sea, makes an island fruitful in pastures; and which, 
therefore, from the abundance of sheep feeding there, 
is called the Isle of Sheppey.” 17 It is separated from 
the mainland by that arm of the sea in which St. Augus¬ 
tine on Christmas Day in 597 baptized ten thousand 
Saxons. The church 18 is still visible not far from the 
great roads of Sheerness, which has become one of the 
principal stations of the British Navy. 

Father Cressy continues as follows: 

To this place her desire was to confine herself; but God 
thought fit to delay the execution of her desires; that she 
might with no less'merit, and far more labour in her high 
condition afford examples of virtue and piety to all her sub¬ 
jects. Which she performed in a most admirable manner, be¬ 
ing, as the Author of her Life (John Capgrave) describes 
her, 19 “a most reserved Mistress to the great ones, and a kind 
Patroness to the poor. The former observed her as a Princess, 
and the latter as a Mother. Those venerated her Majesty, these 
admired her humility; the nobles she inspired with awe, but 
to meaner persons she seemed equal. To all she was amiable, 
and to all venerable, rarely seen in throngs but frequent in 
churches.” 20 

After twenty-four years of married life, and after 
a four-year regency of the kingdom of her son Egbert, 
Sexburga left the world and received the veil from 

17 Cressy, op. cit., Bk. XX, chap. 17, p. 513. 

18 Montalembert, op. cit., IV, 402 f. 

19 Nova legenda Anglie , II, 356. 

20 Cressy, loc . cit. 
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Archbishop Theodore. 21 She entered the monastery 
which she had founded, and there she presided as ab¬ 
bess over seventy-seven nuns until she heard that her 
sister St. Ethelreda, queen of Northumbria, had settled 
in the marshes of their native country and founded at 
Ely, in 672, a new monastery for souls resolved to 
serve God in solitude and virginity. Sexburga then left 
Shcppcy and retired to Ely, where she became a simple 
nun under the rule of her sister. When St. Ethelreda 
died in 679, she was replaced as abbess by St. Sexburga, 
who ruled over the great East Anglian monastery for 
twenty years before she departed this life and was 
buried near the tomb which she had erected for her 
sister. 

Each community of women was at once a school 
and a workshop, a house of education for adults, and a 
center of learning to which the young were attracted. 
All received an impetus from the spirit of St. Theo¬ 
dore and flourished under his fostering care. A tradi- 
tion exists in regard to the foundation of the Abbey of 
Gloucester and Pershore, with which Theodore’s 
name is associated. The story has generally been quoted 
from Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum ; 22 but his au¬ 
thority for it is now accessible . 23 This tells us that in 


21 Thomas, a monk of Ely, Liber Eliensis , Vol. I, Bk. I, chap. 36, 
pp. 7 6 f. 

22 Dugdalc, Monasticon Anglicanum , I, 541. 

23 Hart (ed.), Historia et cartularium monastcrii Sancti Petri Glou- 
cestriae , I, 3 f.; appendix to introduction, pp. lxx, lxxii. 
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681, the fifth year of Ethelred king of Mercia, a synod 
was assembled at Ethcealchy at which Archbishop 
Theodore and Bishop Saxulf were present. At this 
synod King Ethelred gave to two officials of noble 
rank in the province of Hwiccas, namely, Osric and 
his brother Oswald, certain estates. To Osric he gave 
300 tributarii of land in Gloucestershire, where a 
monastery was founded; to Oswald, 308 “cassati” of 
land at Pershore. A life of St. Kineburga of Glou¬ 
cester, sister of Osric, exists in manuscript. Dugdale 
tells us that she presided for twenty-nine years over 
the monastery, which was a convent for women, and 
when she died she was buried beside her brother Osric 
before the altar of St. Petronilla in the same place. 

A notable charter relating to Berthwald abbot of 
Reculver and Theodore’s successor in the see of Can¬ 
terbury, is still extant, being the earliest one concern¬ 
ing Britain. It remains intact in its original form and 
text, and is not a copy. This document is dated May, 
679, and by it Hlothaire king of Kent conveys a cer¬ 
tain property called Westanae, situated in the Isle of 
Tcnid (Thanet), with all its appurtenances to Abbot 
“Bercuald” and his monastery, with the consent of 
Archbishop Theodore and of “Edric” (i.e., Eadric) 
his brother’s son, and of all his chief men. On the same 
day King Hlothaire conveyed to him a further prop¬ 
erty at Sturia, as defined by himself and his deputies. 
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The original charter is in the British Museum. 24 Lastly, 
toward the end of his episcopate, Theodore witnessed, 
in June, 686, a charter 25 by which Eadric king of Kent 
transferred an estate to the monastery of SS. Peter and 
Paul at Canterbury. 

By such examples moved to unbought pains; 

The people work like congregated bees; 

Eager to build the quiet Fortresses 
Where Piety, as they believe, obtains, 

From heaven a general blessing; timely rains 
Or needful sunshine: prosperous enterprise, 

Justice and peace:—bold faith! yet also rise 
The sacred Structures for less doubtful gains. 

The Sensual think with reverence of the palms 
Which the chaste Votaries seek, beyond the grave; 

If penance be redeemable, thence alms 

Flow to the poor, and freedom to the slave; 

And if full oft the sanctuary save 
Lives black with guilt, ferocity it calms. 26 

—Wordsworth 

24 See Kemble, Codex diplomaticus aevi Saxomci, I, 21. 

25 Ibid., pp. 30 f. 

26 Wordsworth, Poetical Works, ed. by Hutchinson, p. 424. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Penitentials 


“He said therefore to them again: Peace be to you. As the 
Father hath sent Me, I also send you. When He had said 
this, He breathed on them; and He said to them: Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you shall forgive, they are for¬ 
given them: and whose sins you shall retain, they are re¬ 
tained” (John 20:21-23). 

That the Church of Christ has always remembered 
this sublime commission of her divine Founder, the 
realities in the history of her life and her activities 
amply testify. The mission of the Catholic Church, 
the spouse of Christ, is to succor the needy and to raise 
up the fallen. She exists to sanctify the individual. “For 
this is the will of God, your sanctification” (I Thess. 
4:3). This end she achieves to no small extent through 
the sacrament of penance, where the Good Samaritan 
through the ministry of her priests heals the contrite 
of heart. It is in this connection that Penitentials had 
their origin and continued for centuries to hold an im¬ 
portant place in the history of the sacrament of divine 
reconciliation. 

What were Penitentials? Generally speaking they 
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consisted of collections of penances assigned to various 
classes of sins committed, compiled for the use of the 
confessor, a bishop or priest as the case might be. In 
principle they do not differ from such documents as 
the letters of St. Cyprian to Antonianus or the three 
canonical epistles of St. Basil addressed to Amphilo- 
chius bishop of Iconium. They are, however, more 
elaborate and more detailed. But it is not in these re¬ 
spects that the distinguishing character of the Peniten- 
tials is to be observed. They can be rightly understood 
only when they are recognized as being the working 
handbooks of the ministers of the sacrament of pen¬ 
ance, who assign to the sinner a penalty or measure of 
penance to be privately performed, on the accomplish¬ 
ment of which complete reconciliation is effected. 
Such is the theme of all penitential books in the West¬ 
ern Church, whether Celtic, English, or Frankish. 
They are the accessories of the private penitential sys¬ 
tem as opposed to the public. 

To estimate the real worth of St. Theodore’s Peni¬ 
tential, we must know, at least in outline, the history 
of penance in Great Britain, Ireland, and France. Oscar 
Watkins, writing on the subject, says: “It is one of the 
most remarkable facts of Church history that never at 
any time did the continental system of public penance 
gain a foothold in these islands” (the British Isles). 1 
The recent converts, however, required the support of 

1 Watkins, A History of Venance , II, 755. 
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discipline to a greater extent than did Catholics who 
for generations had been children of the Church. Hav¬ 
ing due regard to the circumstances in which they 
found themselves, the missioners, whether bishops or 
priests, adopted a system of private confession, private 
penance, and private reconciliation of sinners who had 
committed sins for which normally a public penance 
would be enjoined. This system was developed, and 
for the use of the clergy in their ministrations a whole 
literature of penitential books came into existence, of 
which the Penitential of St. Theodore of Canterbury 
is the outstanding exemplar. 

For the sake of completeness, a brief reference must 
be made to three early documents bearing on the sub¬ 
ject under consideration: the first is the Praefatio de 
penitentia 2 of St. Gildas, who died not later than 581; 
the second is the records of the Synod of Llandewi 
Brefi, which met before the year 569, and that of Lucus 
Victoriae, held in 569, both convoked by St. David; 3 
the third is the Excerpta or Extracts from the Liber 
Davidis. The Praefatio de penitentia contains an ac¬ 
count of the discipline in force in the British Church 
in the first half of the sixth century. The records of the 
synods of Llandewi Brefi and Lucus Victoriae are 
short penitentials, the one of seven clauses, the other of 

2 Haddan, I, 113. 

3 Haddan and Stubbs reproduce these records from a manuscript 
preserved in northern France, doubtless through the instrumentality 
of the people of Brittany. Cf. Haddan, I, 117, 
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nine; while the Excerpta from the Liber Davidis 4 
which have survived extend to eighteen clauses, and 
thus constitute a longer penitential than is provided by 
the fragmentary enactments of the two synods just 
mentioned. In these various documents private con¬ 
fession is presupposed, the penances assigned are pri¬ 
vate, and no mention is made of any public ceremony 
of reconciliation. 

But a more important document is the Penitential of 
St. Finnian, who seems to have been born in Ireland, 
and in early life to have visited Gaul, spending some 
time later with St. David in Wales, and eventually re¬ 
turning to Ireland, where he founded the famous mon¬ 
astery and school of Clonard in Meath, about 530. He 
was a notable pioneer in the creation of that particular 
type of monastic institution which found a place 
within the monastic walls not only for the monks 
proper, but also for clerics and other students who 
came to pursue the higher studies of the day, and also 
for penitents who sought in the seclusion of the mon¬ 
astery the grace of compunction and the performance 
of works of penance by way of making satisfaction 
to God for their sins. It was for the right treatment 
of penitents that St. Finnian wrote down in his Peni¬ 
tential the penalties or penances that were considered 
appropriate to particular offenses. He says he thus 
wrote “in accordance with the decision of the Scrip- 

4 Ibid., p. 119. 
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tures or with the opinion of some very learned men,” 5 
among whom St. David and St. Gildas were probably 
included. St. Finnian’s Penitential makes no reference 
to any public exercise of penance in connection with 
the liturgy; nor is there to be found in its contents any 
mention of public reconciliation of any kind. The 
penances assigned, shorn of any public character, had 
become for the most part fasting on bread and water, 
though other penances find place. 

The Penitential of St. Finnian lacks the complete¬ 
ness and ordered arrangement which mark some later 
Penitentials. However, its very words in clause after 
clause are reproduced later in the Penitential of St. 
Columbanus® (d. 615). Thus we see that St. Colum- 
banus had recourse to his Irish teachers and likewise 
to the Irish Church for the foundation of his system. 
St. Columbanus, it will be recalled, founded monas¬ 
teries at Anagrai, Luxeuil, and Fontaine in Burgundy, 
and at Bobbio in Lombardy. To him and his monks 
came large numbers of penitents who accepted the 
Celtic procedure of penance. Such penitents included 
bishops and nobles as well as persons of the lower 
grades of society. They did not seek the public or 

5 The Penitential of St. Finnian (Poenitentiale Vinniai) will be 
found in Wasserschleben, Die Bussordnungen der abendlandischen 
Kirche , pp. 109-19. In a letter from St. Columbanus, abbot of Luxeuil, 
to Pope Gregory the Great about 600, it is said that St. Finnian con¬ 
sulted St. Gildas concerning a matter of monastic discipline and re¬ 
ceived an admirable reply. 

6 Wasserschleben, op. cit., pp. 353-60. See also Migne, PL, LXXX, 
223-30. 
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canonical penance for very grievous sins, which pre¬ 
vailed in the Churches of France. After going to 
confession they performed, at least in comparative pri¬ 
vacy, the penances imposed upon them, these having 
no place assigned to them in the public liturgy. In due 
course they were reconciled by a priest without any 
public ceremony. Thus all continental Catholics who 
availed themselves of the Celtic administration of the 
sacrament of penance were admitted in time of health 
to the same procedure of penance for very grievous 
sins—in expiation of which a public penance would be 
normally enjoined—as was permitted by the Gallic or 
French clergy on the approach of death, thereby ex¬ 
tending the private system of penance. It must be 
remembered that the confession of sins was always pri¬ 
vate under any system of penance, whether public or 
private, the minister being a bishop or priest and the 
reconciliation being effected under the Celtic system, 
as in deathbed ministrations, without publicity. Al¬ 
though a person who repented on his deathbed es¬ 
caped the public exercises of penance that would have 
been imposed upon him for very grievous sins, it must 
not be thought that under the Celtic or private system 
penitential exercises were of little consequence; on the 
contrary, they were very real and exacting, although 
devoid of much publicity. 

The mutual dependence on each other of Theo¬ 
dore’s Penitential and the Irish or Celtic system of pen- 
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ance has been tersely described by Father John Ryan 
in the following passage: 7 

Private penance, or the absolution and reconciliation of 
sinners by the bishop or his priests without obliging them 
to join the ranks of the “penitents” was always practised in 
the Church. 8 It belonged, as might be expected, particularly 
to deathbeds. The Irish Fathers, from Finnian of Clonard on¬ 
wards, allowed it very commonly also in time of health. 
Combined with the comparatively mild form of public pen¬ 
ance, ... it proved to be a great attraction in the Irish 
monasteries, and it was not in Burgundy only that “the peo¬ 
ple flocked from all sides to the medicaments of penance.” 
The penitential books were enlarged and multiplied to meet 
this need. That the Irish system was in no way out of har¬ 
mony with Catholic tradition is shown by its complete adop¬ 
tion in Canterbury under Theodore (appointed a.d. 668). 
Far from insisting on the severe Continental system, the new 
archbishop accepted that employed by the Irish missionaries. 
He even went further, for in the Penitential which he in¬ 
spired, and which still bears his name, he gave the Irish system 
a much more orderly arrangement than it had till then 
reached. Though not without considerable opposition, the 
Irish system finally prevailed throughout the Western 
Church. 9 

The Penitentials used in the administration of this 
system were not confined to copies of the Penitential 
of Columbanus. Oscar Watkins explains the multipli¬ 
cation of penitential books as follows: 

7 Irish Monasticism, p. 357. 

8 Historical conspectus in Galtier, De poenitentia (1923), pp. 198 ff. 
Cf. Watkins, op. cit ., I, 352 ff. 

9 Cf. Watkins, op. cit., II, 756, 761 f., 769 f. 
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As priests were called upon to exercise the ministration of 
Penance, they became conscious of the need for some com¬ 
pendium of suitable penances to be assigned. What was re¬ 
quired was a compilation of no great extent, which, in days 
when the printing press was not available, a priest of some 
education would commonly find it most convenient to write 
out for himself. He might simply copy a particular manu¬ 
script: or he might make a selection of penances from various 
manuscripts to which he had access. In this way a variety 
of penitential books came to exist: and the feature to be 
noted in all continental books of this kind put forth before 
about the middle of the eighth century is that they are de¬ 
rived in the main from Celtic sources, with perhaps some 
admixture of canons and prayers taken from the ancient 
continental use; but as yet without any reference to the 
books used by the English or Anglo-Saxons, such as the peni- 
tentials of Theodore, and of the Venerable Bede. Examples 
of such continental books not affected by Theodore are the 
Poenitentiale ( pseudo -) Romanian, the Poenitentiale Bo- 
biense, and the Poenitentiale Parisiense. The name of the 
Poenitentiale Romanian, a book mainly of Celtic origin, but 
with the addition of two Roman officers of the public system, 
has been the means of misleading many persons in different 
ages to expect a Roman origin for some of the penitential 
books. 10 

During this period the traditional system of public 
penance continues in some measure of employment. 
The records that have come down to us contain de¬ 
scriptions of the ceremony, which took place in the 
cathedral church on Maundy Thursday, and show the 
bishop reconciling public penitents in a function of im- 


10 Ibid., p. 759. 
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posing solemnity. Public penance involved the wear¬ 
ing of a special garb, with privation of the use of arms 
and of the cohabitation of marriage. It also included 
separation from other Catholics during the services of 
the church, a place being assigned to penitents apart 
from the rest of the congregation . 11 Thus side by side 
the ancient system of public penance and the Celtic 
system of private penance are found in operation. 

As an author, St. Theodore holds a high position. 
His Penitential is a remarkable work which possesses 
a literary history of its own. The text is to be found in 
Dr. F. W. H. Wasserschleben’s Die Bussordnungen 
der Abendldndischen Kirche , 12 in Councils and Docu¬ 
ments relating to Great Britain and Ireland edited by 
Haddan and Stubbs , 13 in the Monumenta Ecclesi- 
astica Anglicana from the seventh to the tenth century 
edited by Benjamin Thorpe , 14 and in Mignc’s Patro- 
logiae cursus completus . 15 It is in ecclesiastical and 
canon law, as it may be called, that St. Theodore’s 
reputation has been most general and lasting. 

The authority for the statement that St. Theodore 
drew up a penitential is as old as the latter half of the 
eighth century and emanates from Paul Warnefrid, 
generally known as Paul the Deacon, a monk of Monte 

11 Alzog, U stiver sal Church History, I, 298, 5x1; II, 120, 294 f., 571 f.; 
Watkins, op. cit II, 552 f., 701 f. 

12 Pages 182-219. 

13 III, 173-204. 

14 Ancient Laws and Institutes of England , pp. 277-306. 

16 PL, XCIX, 927 f., 1107-30. 
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Cassino, who was born between 720 and 730, the date 
of his death being April 13 probably in the year 799. 
In the History of the Lombards he makes the follow¬ 
ing assertion: 16 “In the time of Constans, indeed, 
Archbishop Theodore and Abbot Adrian, also a very 
learned man, were sent by Pope Vitalian into Britain 
and made very many churches of the Angles produc¬ 
tive of the fruit of ecclesiastical doctrine. Of these men, 
Archbishop Theodore has described with wonderful 
and discerning reflection the sentences for sinners, 
namely, for how many years one ought to do penance 
for each sin.” 17 The same statement is made in Irish 
and French Penitentials from St. Theodore’s date on¬ 
wards, by Rabanus Maurus, a pupil of Alcuin, by 
Regino of Priim, and others, among their number be¬ 
ing Ralph de Diccto 18 (died 1202), dean of St. Paul’s, 
London, who repeats the words of Paul Warnefrid. 

St. Theodore’s 'Penitential became the foundation of 
all subsequent penitential books, libelli penitentiales, 
such as the Penitential of Venerable Bede, composed 
before 735, and the Penitential of Egbert, archbishop 
of York, which was written between 732 and 736. 

10 Momrm. Ger. hist. (Scriptores) , Bk. V, chap. 30, p. 154; Paul the 
Deacon, History of the Langobards (1907), p. 235. 

17 Duchesne says these words were later interpolated in the text 
of the Liber pontificalis. They are omitted in his own edition as well 
as in that of Mommsen. See Liber pontificalis (ed. by Vignolius), I, 
269f.; (ed. by Duchesne), I, 343-45; II, xxvf. Monum . Ger . hist. 

( Gestonim pontificum Romanorum), I, 186-89. 

18 Wharton, Anglia sacra , Part II, p. 679; Stubbs (ed.), The Histori¬ 
cal Works of Master Ralph de Diceto (1876), I, 114. 
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These indicated the continued prevalence of the Celtic 
or private system of penance in England. In the preface 
of his own Penitential , 19 Egbert archbishop of York 
mentions St. Theodore in company with Paphnutius, 
St. Jerome, St. Augustine, and St. Gregory the Great, 
as an authority on ecclesiastical discipline. In the Peni¬ 
tential itself 20 Egbert quotes word for word St. Theo¬ 
dore’s Penitential . 21 In the collection of Irish canons 
known as the Codex Hibernicorum , 22 one manuscript 
of which at least is of the eighth century (763-790), 
Theodore’s decisions are quoted and adopted under 
his own name. Within a century after his death the 
Penitential of Theodore became familiar not only 
throughout England but also in all the Christian lands 
of central and northern Europe. 

Two centuries after the publication and promulga¬ 
tion of St. Theodore’s Penitential, Rcgino abbot of 
Priim (died 915) compiled a series of ninety-six ar¬ 
ticles of inquiry for episcopal visitations. The ninety- 
sixth and last of these articles of inquiry is as follows: 
“If he (the priest) have a Roman Penitential as put 
forth either by Theodore the bishop or by the Venera¬ 
ble Bede, so that he may interrogate the person when 
confessing, and impose the measure of penance on him 
when he has confessed in accordance with what is 

19 Haddan, III, 418. 

20 ibid., p. 422; Egbert’s Penitential , chap. 5, $ 2. 

21 Haddan, III, 184; Theodore’s Penitential , I, viii, 6 . 

22 Wasserschleben, lrische Kanonen-savrmlung, pp. 247 f. 
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there written.” 23 It is thus manifest that by the close 
of the ninth century it was customary for a bishop of 
the Holy Roman Empire, and more particularly of 
Rhenish Prussia, to ask a parish priest not only whether 
he possessed a t penitential, but whether it was the Pe?ii- 
tential of Theodore or that of Bede. This detail im¬ 
plies that in the course of two centuries these English 
Penitentials had found general acceptance on the con¬ 
tinent, whether in their original form or in forms 
which were not recognized as changed. It may also be 
understood that these Penitentials received official ap¬ 
proval when various other forms of Penitentials had 
been discarded. The requirement to possess either the 
Penitential of Theodore or that of Bede, made by the 
bishop of the parish priest, shows the general adoption 
by 900 of the Celtic or private system of penance, and 
the important part played by the English Penitentials 
in connection therewith. The work of Regino of Priim 
is Rhenish in origin, but appears to be intended for 
general use in the Eloly Roman Empire. 

The general situation in this matter may be summed 
up in the words of Oscar Watkins: 

While, however, it thus appears that the actual penitential 
of Theodore found widespread acceptance, there also sprang 
into existence during this period a considerable number of 
other penitentials, which employed the penitential of Theo¬ 
dore as one of several sources. Before the subject of peni- 

23 De synodalibus catisis et disciplinis ecclesiasticis (1840), Bk. I, 

p. 26. 
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tentials received notice from authority, it may be supposed 
that any priest or any community of monks or canons would 
provide themselves with a penitential by the simple process 
of copying any such document which was at hand and in 
favour. This process of copying would become a process of 
selection and compilation where there were several sources 
at hand which could be utilised. A variety of such penitcntials 
exist. In Wasserschleben’s valuable work, Die Bussordnun- 
gen der abendldndischen Kirche, he has edited several such 
composite penitentials, each of which makes some use of the 
work of Theodore. Such are the penitentials which are styled 
by Wasserschleben Poenitentiale Merseburgense (a) and 
Poenitentiale Merseburense (b). These are penitcntials based 
upon Columbanus with some admixture of Theodore. Others 
are the Poenitentiale Bigotiannm and the Poenitentiale Cum- 
meani, which employ a variety of sources, also with consider¬ 
able use of Theodore. On the Poenitentiale Cmmneani again 
are based various penitentials which Wasserschleben styles 
P. Vindobonense (b), P. Remense XXXV Capitulorum. It 
is unnecessary here to study these various penitentials in de¬ 
tail. For the present enquiry it is sufficient to note that every 
one of them is evidence of the spread of the private system 
of Penance in the hands of the second order of the ministry 
(priests), whose handbooks these penitentials were: and also 
evidence of the spread of the actual Penitential of Theodore, 
which is employed in greater or less degree by all the peni¬ 
tentials here enumerated. 24 

« A History of Penance, II, 659. 


CHAPTER XV 

Theodore’s Penitential 


St. Theodore, the seventh archbishop of Canterbury, 
was the agent and the immediate envoy of the Holy- 
See. Following the example of St. Augustine and St. 
Paulinus, he did not introduce any essential change in 
the social and political institutions of the country. 
The Anglo-Saxons, wrote H. A. Taine, 

in everything, even in their rude and masculine instincts, 
were men. Each in his own home, on his land and in his hut, 
was his own master, upright and free, in no wise restrained 
or shackled. If the commonweal received anything from him, 
it was because lie gave it. He gave his vote in arms in all 
great conferences, passed judgment in the assembly, made 
alliances and wars on his own account, moved from place to 
place, showed activity and daring. 1 The modem Englishman 
existed entirely in the Saxon. If he bends, it is because he is 
quite willing to bend; he is no less capable of self-denial than 
of independence; self-sacrifice is not uncommon, a man cares 
not for his blood or his life. 2 

Satisfied with having placed in their brave heart and 
mind the secrets of eternity, faith in the Savior of man- 

1 Tacitus, Germania , De origine , situ , moribus ac populis Gennaniae , 
chap. 13. 

2 History of English Literature, I, 50. 
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kind and in His Church, the rules of morality, and the 
means to obtain the strength to overcome his evil in¬ 
clinations, St. Theodore was willing to leave intact the 
spirit of the old Teuton race. All those characteristics 
which the modern world admires or fears in England 
today, all are to be found in their initial stages of de¬ 
velopment thirteen centuries ago. The permanence of 
Theodore’s work witnesses to the wisdom and fidelity, 
the zeal and judgment, with which it was pursued, and 
to the blessing which has accompanied it. 

The Penitential of Theodore recounts the rulings 
of the Archbishop, but it is not directly the work of 
his pen. The preface states that the book contains 
Theodore’s replies “to various persons who questioned 
him on the remedy of penance.” It is also asserted 
that the main part of the material so furnished was ob¬ 
tained by Eoda, the “priest of blessed memory,” who 
had questioned Theodore with a Celtic or Irish Peni¬ 
tential in his hands (ex Scotormn libello ) and had taken 
down the Archbishop’s answers. The code of penances 
thus framed consists of two books. In the preface is the 
interesting statement that a disciple of the Northum¬ 
brians addresses the book to all English Catholics. 3 The 
editor is apparently not a Northumbrian himself, but 
he had studied in the Northern schools of England. 
Evidently Eoda was dead when the work was drawn 
up; yet there is nothing to make it improbable that it 

3 Haddan, III, 173-77. 
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was drawn up with the sanction of Theodore himself 
or under his eye; rather it may be said that the verses 
found at the end of the treatise in the epilogue of the 
penitential, in which Theodore commends himself to 
the prayers of Bishop Heddi, make it certain that this 
was the case. Consequently the technical question as 
to the direct authorship is simply answered: “the 
Discipulus Umbrcnsium” becomes the accredited re¬ 
porter of Theodore’s decisions. 

Thus an authentic monument of Theodore’s zeal is 
preserved in this imposing collection of moral and 
penal institutes, which reveal to us the moral disorders 
of our forefathers and the efforts made by the Church 
to heal them. The Penitential exhibits the Church 
militant wrestling against the social and moral evils of 
the period, which the Roman satirists and epigram¬ 
matists, such as Martial and Juvenal, regarded cither 
as matters of course or matters of jest. Like all works of 
a disciplinary character, the Penitential contains much 
that is repulsive, and is redolent of pagan and other 
abominations against which the Catholic Church had 
to contend in those times. These were held in check 
by the resources of priestly vigilance and spiritual 
fatherhood. One cannot fail to admire the combined 
skill and authority that could inflict a penalty, either 
secret or public according to the circumstances, for 
every sin even when confessed and pardoned. 

In Wasserschleben’s opinion, the Capitula Theodori 
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and Canones Gregorii are more ancient than the 
genuine Penitential, and may have been among the mis¬ 
cellanies (diversae confusaeque digestiones) of Theo¬ 
dore’s judgments, to which the compiler of the 
Penitential refers, and which he intended his orderly 
and systematic edition to supersede. Several of the 
Capitula vary from the text of the Penitential (e.g., 55, 
56, 159), and it is probable that the compiler of the 
genuine work intended to give a correct version of 
them, and to exclude the few others which are not 
found in the Penitetitial at all. 4 Of the collection of 
Fragments of Theodore, printed in the Monumenta 
Ecclesiastica Anglic ana 5 (pages 307 to 319), from 
various sources, every article either is contained in the 
genuine Penitential or is found in earlier collections 
(such as the Capitularies of Ansegis and the Corrector 
Burchardi) without being ascribed to Theodore. The 
presence of some of them is accidental; others are evi¬ 
dently not authentic. 

Theodore’s Penitential consists of a collection of 
decisions on a large number of minute points of cere¬ 
monial, moral and administrative matters, arranged in 
orderly fashion and supported by continual references 
to the canons of different synods, the decisions of the 
seniors or elders, as Theodore calls the Fathers, and 
notably of his great master St. Basil. In comprehensive- 

4 Haddan, III, 205-13. The canons that are not found in the genuine 
Penitential but are ascribed to Theodore, are printed in pages 210-12. 

0 Thorpe, op. cit., pp. 307-19. 
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ness of treatment, in ordered arrangement and fullness 
of detail, it is considerably in advance of previous 
treatises of the same character. The Penitential is con¬ 
tained in two books. The first book is a collection of 
answers given by Theodore on the subject of penance, 
to which in the second book are added replies on the 
scope of ecclesiastical law and discipline. 

In the first book the headings of the chapters are as 
follows: (1) of excess and drunkenness; (2) of forni¬ 
cation; (3) of furtive greed; (4) of the slaying of men; 
(5) of those who arc deceived by heresy; (6) of per¬ 
jury; (7) of manifold and various offenses and matters 
not essentially hurtful; (8) of various lapses of the 
servants of God; (9) of those who are degraded (from 
orders) or cannot be ordained; (10) of the twice bap¬ 
tized, how they should do penance; (11) of those who 
reject the observance of Sunday and the appointed 
fasts of the Church of God; (12) of the communion 
of the Eucharist, or the Sacrifice; (13) of reconcili¬ 
ation; (14) of penance specially as regards married 
persons; (15) of the worship of idols. 

In the second book the titles are: (1) of the service 
of the church (i.c., the building), of its reconstruction; 
(2) of the three principal orders of the Church; (3) 
of the ordination of various persons; (4) of baptism 
and confirmation; (5) of the Mass of the dead; (6) of 
abbots and monks, or of the monastery; (7) of the 
ordering of women, or of their service in the Church; 
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(8) of the customs of the Greeks and Romans; (9) of 
the Communion of the Scots and Britons who arc not 
Catholics as regards Easter and the tonsure; (10) of 
those vexed by the devil; (11) of the use or rejection 
of animals; (12) of marriage questions; (13) of slaves 
and handmaids; (14) of various questions. 

St. Theodore brought to England in the matters of 
penance a wider and more varied experience than 
would have been the case with any merely Western 
prelate. He exhibits that knowledge of Greek customs 
as differing more or less from Roman which we would 
expect from a native of Tarsus. In one chapter of his 
Penitential he thus briefly summarizes the contempo¬ 
rary practice both of Rome and of the Eastern 
Churches. 


Of Reconciliation 

1. The Romans reconcile a man within the apse; the Greeks 
do not. 

2. The reconciliation of penitents is effected on Maundy 
Thursday, but only by the bishop, and after the penance has 
been accomplished. 

3. If the bishop has difficulty in officiating, he may accord 
the power to a priest, to fulfill the function, on the ground 
of necessity. 

4. Reconciliation after this fashion has not been publicly 
appointed in this province, because there is also no public 
penance.® 

6 II, xiii. Haddan, III, 187. See also I, ii, 1; xii, 1, 3; II, ii, 14; iii, 2, 7, 8; 
iv, 4; viii; xii, 6, 8. 
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St. Theodore was well acquainted with the uses prev¬ 
alent in his day. The solemn reconciliation by the 
bishop in the Western Church took place within the 
apse of the church . 7 The Greeks had no such custom. 
In the West the delegation of the bishop’s office in the 
reconciliation of public penitents was confined in 
practice to the sick. In at least some of the Eastern 
Churches priests acted ordinarily as penitentiaries till 
the abolition of that office by Nectarius, patriarch of 
Constantinople . 8 

In this connection Alzog wrote as follows: 

Nectarius (in 390) was the occasion of introducing into 
the Church a practice, if not the same, at least very similar 
to the one of the present day. The penitent might select his 
own confessor, and the penance, either recommended or 
made obligatory upon his conscience, was a matter of en¬ 
tirely personal responsibility. This necessitated the abolition 
of the first, second and fourth classes of penitents; and the 
dismissal of the third at the commencement of the Mass of 
the Faithful (the Offertory) was all of the ancient discipline 
that was retained, and even this, which was observed only 
in a few churches, did not require the services of any special 
official, as the penitents generally withdraw without any di¬ 
rect admonition. 0 

St. Theodore briefly sums up the usage of the whole 
Church as permitting delegation by the bishop to the 

7 See Pontificate Romanum Summorum Pontificinn (1895), Part III, 
pp. 22-35. 

8 Vacandard, Etudes de critiques et cThistoire religieuse (1910), 
pp. 51-125. 

9 Universal Church History , I, 512. 
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priest when necessity required. The phrase “in this 
province” must be understood to cover the whole 
Church of the English; for “Theodore, with the lofty 
title of archbishop of Britain, made a progress through 
the Anglo-Saxon territory, and was everywhere re¬ 
ceived by the princes, the clergy and people with testi¬ 
monies of profound respect”; 10 the distinction of 
provinces being in abeyance until Pope Gregory III 
sent the pallium to Egbert with the title of archbishop 
of York in 735. 11 

St. Theodore in his Penitential mentions the custom 
of the universal Church, but accommodates himself to 
the usage of the Church in the English province. In 
doing this he was entirely free from any intention of 
acting in opposition to the Holy See. Indeed in the 
Penitential itself it is expressly stated that “he often 
declared that he would never change the decrees of the 
see of Rome.” 12 This observation reflects the mind of 
St. Theodore in his restoration of Wilfrid to the see of 
York. The Penitential of Theodore reproduces pro¬ 
visions from the Penitential of St. Finnian, from St. 
David’s Synod of Lucus Victoriae, and from the Prae- 

10 Lingard, The History and Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church , 
I* 7i. 

11 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle , anno 735 (original texts), I, 77; II, 40; 
William of Malmesbury, Gesta pontificum Anglorum , p. 246; Monu - 
menta Alcuiniana, line 1279; Bibl. rerum Germ VI, 120; Thomas 
Wright, Biographia Britannica literaria , I, 301; Thorpe, op. cit. (“Acts 
of Ecclesiastical Legislation”). 

12 I, v, 2. See Haddan, III, 181. 
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fatio de penitentia of St. Gildas. 13 Nor is this remarka¬ 
ble, seeing that Eoda, who submitted the series of 
questions to St. Theodore, used a Celtic or Irish manual, 
probably a book in use at Lindisfarne which preserved 
these traditions. 

In view of the fact that St. Theodore reconciled 
King Egfrid of Northumbria and King Ethelrcd of 
Mercia in 679, we reproduce here the chapter of the 
Penitential dealing with murder, as an illustration of 
its general character. 

Book I. Chapter 4 
Of the Slaying of Men 

1. If any have slain a man out of revenge for a relative, let 
him do penance as a homicide seven or ten years. If, how¬ 
ever, he will render to the relatives the were gild (peenniam 
aestimationis ) the penance will be lighter, that is to say, by 
half the time. 

2. If any have slain a man out of revenge for a brother, 
let him do penance for three years; in other cases it is said 
that penance should be ten years. 

3. But in the case of homicide, it is to be ten or eleven 
years. 

4. If a layman have slain another by malice prepense ( odii 
meditatione) , if he is unwilling to surrender his arms, let him 
do penance seven years, three years without flesh and wine. 

5. If any have slain a monk or cleric, let him leave his 
arms and serve God, or let him do penance seven years. He 

13 The parallel passages of the Penitential of Theodore, the Peni¬ 
tential of St. Finnian, the act of St. David’s Synod of Lucus Victoriae, 
and the Praefatio de penitentia of St. Gildas are printed in Watkins, 
A History of Penance , III, 635 f. 
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is within the judgment of the bishop. But he who has slain 
a bishop or priest, of him the judgment is the King’s. 

6. Ele who has slain a man by the command of his lord, 
let him withhold himself from the church for forty days; and 
he who has slain a man in open war, let him do penance forty 
days. 

7. If by reason of anger, let him do penance three years; 
if by accident, one year; if by a potion or any art, four years 
or more; if in a brawl, ten years. 14 

The exercise of episcopal jurisdiction whether over 
persons or over things in matters connected with 
sacred or moral questions, was determined in the Peni- 
tential and Canons of Theodore, and subsequently was 
recognized in the legislation and witenagemotes of 
succeeding ages. Moreover, it emerges that the bishop 
had the right to enforce justice on the murderers of 
monks or clerics, that he had full authority over im¬ 
moral clergy; 15 and in addition he could determine 
the causes of the poor up to fifty shillings. 16 Some 
other provisions of Theodore’s Penitential may be 
noticed. For drunkenness, a national vice of the Anglo- 
Saxons, a layman was to do penance fifteen days, a 
monk thirty days, a priest or deacon forty days. 17 For 
simple fornication the duration of the penance as¬ 
signed was a year; for sin with a married woman four 
years, of which the first two were to be years of con- 

14 I, iv. Haddan, III, 180. 

15 1 , ix, i. Haddan, III, 184. 

16 II, ii, 4. Haddan, III, 191. 

17 I, i, 2, 3, 5. Haddan, III, 177. 
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tinuous and the last two of partial penance . 18 For fre¬ 
quent theft the penance was to be of seven years 
duration; but this period might be shortened if restitu¬ 
tion was made, and reconciliation effected with the 
person offended . 10 

The main features of Theodore’s Penitential are 
similar to those of the Celtic or private system of 
penance. Penances consist generally of more or less 
vigorous fasting. In fixing their duration, account may 
be taken of other penalties incurred, such as the were- 
gild. In the very grave case of the killing of a monk or 
cleric, the offender is to lay aside his arms and to serve 
God, namely, in a monastery. The bishop may allow 
seven years’ penance instead. In the case of willful and 
deliberate murder of one layman by another, it would 
be suitable for the offender to lay aside his arms; but 
if he declines, he is to undergo a long term of penance. 
Herein is to be found an indication of the difficulty 
which would have attended any attempt to introduce 
the continental system of public penance into Eng¬ 
land, seeing that the laying aside of arms was an in¬ 
fringement of a national custom . 20 Account is to be 

18 1 , ii, i. Haddan, III, 178. 

10 I, iii, 3. Haddan, III, 179. 

20 The importance which the Anglo-Saxons attached to the carry¬ 
ing of arms is indicated by Tacitus in the following passage: “They 
transact no business, public or private, without weapons in their hands. 
But it is not the custom for anyone to wear arms until the state has 
recognized that he will be equal to the task of bearing them. Not 
till then, and only in presence of the assembly, either one of the 
leading men or the young man’s father or some other relative equips 
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taken of restitution and of reconciliation with the per¬ 
son injured in cases of offenses against the seventh com¬ 
mandment. 

The punishments decreed are often more than 
usually severe, probably on account of the barbarous 
manners in vogue. In this code, that is, Theodore’s 
Penitential, set forth by a Greek prelate sent from 
Rome, there appears to be no trace of Roman or By¬ 
zantine law. 21 On the contrary, it embodies the entire 
penal system of the Germanic laws, founded on the 
principle which required a punishment for every of¬ 
fense, or a compensation for every punishment. Dr. 
Gardiner explains the basis of Theodore’s rulings con¬ 
cerning murder as follows: 

In the seventh century the greater part of the population 
could only be reached by such bodily actions (namely, fast¬ 
ing). They had never any thought that a murder, for in¬ 
stance, was anything more than a dangerous action which 
might bring down on the murderer the vengeance of the re¬ 
lations of the murdered man, which might be bought off with 
the payment of a weregild of a few shillings. The murderer 
who was required by the Church to do penance was being 
taught that a murder was a sin against God ... as well as 
an offence against his fellow-men. Gradually—very gradu¬ 
ally—men would learn from the example of the monks and 

him with shield and spear. These arms are for them what the toga 
of manhood is for us; these constitute the earliest honor paid to their 
youthful age. Up to this time the youth is regarded as a member of 
a household only; after this he is looked upon as a member of the com¬ 
monwealth.” Tacitus, op. cit ., chap. 23. 

21 Gould, The Lives of the Saints, X, 309; Montalembert, op. cit., 

HI, 430. 
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from the discipline of penance that they were to live for 
something higher than the gratifications of their own pas¬ 
sions . 22 

In the Penitential no direct instructions for recon¬ 
ciliation by the priest are given, nor is any form or 
order of absolution prescribed. However, in the ab¬ 
sence of any provision for solemn reconciliation by 
the bishop on Maundy Thursday, and in view of 
Theodore’s statement that there was no such reconcili¬ 
ation in this province, it is safe to infer that the recon¬ 
ciliations contemplated by the Penitential were 
effected by priests in private. 

12 Gardiner, A Student’s History of England, p. 51. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Penitential Discipline 


St. Theodore was a prophet of righteousness, so that 
his soul flamed with love for his fellow men. In ad¬ 
dition to his vast practical ability as a teacher and ruler 
of the people, he possessed great humility and gentle¬ 
ness, as may be gathered from the following words at 
the end of an ancient manuscript of this famous code. 
Commending his work and his soul to a certain pre¬ 
late, who was one of his friends, he says: “I beseech 
thee, noble and pious Bishop Hcddi (bishop of the 
West Saxons, whose see was at Winchester), to pour 
out at the feet of God the abundance of thy prayers 
for Theodore, the poor stranger whom thou lovest.” 1 
The Penitential also shows a sublimity and insight 
that well become the character of a great primate. 
“True conversion can take place at the last moment 
because the Lord not only considers circumstances but 
also the heart, as the thief by the confession of an in¬ 
stant in his last hour merited to be in Paradise.” 2 

1 Haddan, III, 203 note. 

2 1 , viii, 5. Haddan, III, 184. 
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“Foolish and impracticable vows are to be broken.” 3 
The condition of individual dead persons is known to 
God alone . 4 “According to the canons, penitents 
should not receive holy communion before the per¬ 
formance of their penance; but we in pity allow them 
to do so when a year or six months have elapsed after 
the beginning of their penance.” 5 “It is lawful for the 
sick to take food and drink at all hours when they de¬ 
sire and are able to take it, if they cannot take it at the 
fitting time.” 0 This regulation seems to imply that a 
term of penance would neither be interrupted nor pro¬ 
longed by illness. The comparative wholesomeness of 
different sorts of food is allowed to affect penitential 
discipline:—“It is lawful to eat a hare and it is good for 
dysentery; while its gall, mixed with pepper, is good 
for quelling pain.” 7 “But it shall be lawful that, if 
necessary, confession may be made to God alone. And 
this necessarium is not found in some manuscripts.” 8 
As this provision is in the chapter entitled, “Of the 
Communion of the Eucharist, or the Sacrifice,” it 
clearly refers to the cases well known to moral theolo¬ 
gians, when a priest who is obliged to receive the 
sacrament of penance but is unable to do so at once, 
meanwhile, having made an act of perfect contrition, 

8 I, xiv, 6. Haddan, III, 188. 

4 II, xiv, 2. Haddan, III, 202. 

5 I, xii, 4. Haddan, III, 186 f. 

6 II, xiv, 13. Haddan, III, 203. 

7 II, xi, 5. Haddan, III, 198. 

8 I, xii, 7. Haddan, III, 187. 
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performs necessary priestly duties, e.g., the celebra¬ 
tion of Mass and the administration of the sacraments. 
That St. Theodore did not intend that the monasteries, 
to the exclusion of the secular clergy, should absorb 
the entire religious life of the country, is clear from 
the following articles of his Penitential: “Monks have 
no licence to impose penances on the laity, because this 
is strictly the duty of the clergy.” “It is not permitted 
to a deacon to impose penance on a layman, but only 
to a bishop or priest.” 9 

We learn from the writings of St. Theodore and 
St. Dunstan that the practice of a thirty days’ prayer 
on behalf of a person who has died was devoutly ob¬ 
served in Anglo-Saxon times. St. Dunstan speaks of 
Mass being said daily for thirty days on behalf of a de¬ 
parted soul . 10 One of St. Boniface’s canons enact that 
for thirty days the friends of anyone deceased should 
offer prayers and fasts for the good of his soul . 11 The 
Penitential of Theodore is still more explicit: 

1. It is customary to carry dead monks and other religious 
men to the church, and ... to celebrate Mass for them, to 
carry them to their graves, and, when placed there, to say 
a prayer for them and to cover them with earth or stone. 

9 Capitala et fragmenta Theodori. Cf. Thorpe, Ancient Laws and 
Institutes of England , p. 307. Cf. also St. Theodore’s Penitential , II, vi, 
16; ii, 15; Haddan, III, 192, 197. 

10 Brownlow, A Short History of the Catholic Church in England , 
p. 145. 

11 Patres Ecclesiae Anglicanae; Sancti Bonifacii opera , ed. by J. A. 
Giles, II, 33. 
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2. On the first, third, ninth, and thirtieth days Masses are 
to be said for dead monks, and also after twelve months if 
they so wished it. 

3. In the case of a dead monk a Mass is to be said on the 
day of his burial and the third day after, and afterward as 
often as the abbot desires. 

4. Masses are also to be said for dead monks every week, 
when it is the custom to recite their names. 

5. Masses for dead laymen are to be said three times in the 
year, on the third, ninth, and thirtieth days, and this because 
the Lord rose from the dead on the third day, died at the 
ninth hour, and the Israelites lamented Moses for thirty days. 

6. For a good layman Mass is to be said on the third day: 
for a penitent, on the thirtieth or the seventh after a fast, 
because his relatives ought to fast for seven days and make 
an offering at the altar, as was said by Jesus, son of Sirach, 
“And the children of Israel fasted for Saul,” and afterward 
as often as the priest shall desire. 12 

Several Penitentials contain a chapter on commuta¬ 
tion of penance, ascribed to Theodore by mistake. 
This is probably of Frankish origin and was attributed 
to Theodore simply because of a reference in it to his 
genuine work. It is found apparently in its most ancient 
form in the Penitential of Cummeanus belonging to 
the ninth century . 13 A section of a Penitential, the 
Poenitentiale (pseudo) Romannm, which is not in¬ 
fluenced by Theodore’s, on the commutation of pen- 

12 II, v. Haddan, III, 194. Cf. also Thorpe, op. cit., pp. 301 f. 

13 See Cummeanus in Prolog. De modis poenitentiae in Wasser- 
schleben, Die Bussordnungen der Abendl'dndischen Kirche , p. 462; 
Confessioncile Pseudo-Egbert , chap. 2; Poenit. Remense , chap. 2; 
Pseudo-Theod., ad ealeem; cf. Egbert, Pen., XIII, 2; XIV, XVI. 
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ance is reproduced by Cardinal Lepicier as follows: 
This commutation or redemption of penance 

shows by what means a penitent, condemned to bread and 
water for a year, could redeem one day of this severe fast. 
He will have a Mass sung for him, at which he is to be pres¬ 
ent, offering the bread and wine to the priest with his own 
hands and answering all the liturgical salutations, etc., him¬ 
self; in return for which he may on the same day eat and 
drink whatever he likes, except meat, bacon and wine. He 
may do this as often as he chooses. He may also gain the 
same advantage by giving a certain appointed alms accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances of his position, either for the re¬ 
demption of slaves, or for divine worship, or to feed the poor 
supported by the Church. 14 

The penitential discipline which prevailed in the 
Anglo-Saxon Church from the days of Archbishop 
Theodore may be described in the words of Bishop 
Brownlow as follows: 

The Anglo-Saxon had like us, both High and Low Mass, 
and at the former on Sunday the parishioners, “all men of 
every order,” were by the law of the land commanded to be 
present. The laws of Chut enjoin upon Christian men to go 
to communion three times a year at least—at Christmas, 
Easter, and Pentecost; Archbishop Egbert (i.e., the author of 
The Excerptions of Egbert) declared that those who did not 
do so could not be considered as Catholics ( Excerpt. Egberti, 
Thorpe, Vol. II, p. 103). To this solemnity they were to 
come fasting. “We enjoin,” says one of the canons enacted 
under Edgar, “that no one unfasting taste of the housel (for 
many centuries this was the English name for the blessed 

i‘ Indulgences, p. 238. 
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Sacrament) unless it be for extreme sickness” (ibid., p. 253). 
They were to prepare themselves for it carefully, with con¬ 
fession of their sins and atonement for them. 15 “Confession,” 
says an Anglo-Saxon writer, “with true penance, is the an¬ 
gelic remedy for our sins.” Before the rigour of the penances 
inflicted in those days, the courage of the modern penitent 
would quail; but our forefathers submitted to them without 
a murmur. 

The doom-book lying open before the priest was supposed 
to apportion the punishment to the degree of guilt, with due 
regard to the age, circumstances, and dispositions of the peni¬ 
tent. Sins of frailty were to be expiated by a fast of ten, 
twenty, or thirty days; while for transgressions of a darker 
dye a long course of penance was enjoined, extending over 
five or seven years, or even over a whole life time. The aus¬ 
terity of the penance was mitigated as time went on; to the 
severe regimen of bread and water some more nutritious food 
was added; the three or six days a week were reduced to one 
or three; almsgiving, prayers and other good works—in the 
case of the wealthy, the foundation of a church or monas¬ 
tery—at first accessories, soon became substitutes for fast¬ 
ing. Speaking of a sinner, the ancient laws of England say, 
“When a man fasts, let the dishes that would have been eaten 
be distributed to God's poor, and the days that a man fasts 
let him abandon every worldy occupation, and by day and by 
night, the oftenest that he can, let him remain in the church, 
and earnestly watch there, imploring forgiveness of God 

15 “Every sin a man shall confess to his confessor, which he ever 
committed, cither in word or in work or in thought. . . . The con¬ 
fessor shall ask him everything, who imparts his need to him, and 
enjoin him to hide nothing from him, neither in word nor in work, of 
what he supposes he may have ever wrought against God’s will; and 
the confessor shall, for everything, declare the ‘bot’ (penance).” 
Thorpe, op. cit., p. 429. 

“In the week before Lent, every one shall go to his confessor, and 
confess his deeds; and his confessor shall so shrive him as he may then 
hear by his deeds what he is to do” {ibid., p. 433). 
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with groaning of spirit, and kneel frequently in the form of 
the cross.” For public sins public penances were imposed even 
upon the highest in the land. . . . King Edgar, at the com¬ 
mand of Dunstan, laid aside his crown for seven years, and 
fasted two days every week, for having by his example en¬ 
couraged licentiousness. 16 

The Catholic Church has always insisted on free¬ 
dom being an essential condition for entering the 
monastic state. Thus it is decreed in the Penitential 
of Theodore that daughters whom their parents had 
compelled to become nuns should be exempted from 
all punishment, even spiritual, if they married after¬ 
ward . 17 In all that concerns marriage, such as the laws 
for the restriction and for the suspension of marriage 
rights, the bishops have full power, so far as it is exer¬ 
cised by ecclesiastical discipline. The right of ecclesi¬ 
astical jurisdiction is equally asserted in all matters 
relating to churches, their ministers, offices, and fur¬ 
niture. The submission of the newly converted Anglo- 
Saxon kings and their untutored subjects to the fully 
developed laws of Christianity is complete. It is by no 
weak or tactless hand that Theodore’s rule was so 
wisely tempered. The Archbishop’s moderation al¬ 
lowed the continuance of national customs, as, for 

16 Brownlow, op. cit., pp. 134-36. 

17 “Pucllae quae non parentum coactae imperio, sed spontaneo 
judicio, virginitatis propositum atque habitum susccperunt, si postea 
nuptias diligunt, praevaricarantur, etiam si consecratio non acccssit” 
(Thorpe, op. cit., p. 282). Cf. Theodore’s Penitential, xvi, 24; Mon- 
talembert. Monks of the West, IV, 429. 
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example, the matter of public penance , 18 the system 
of double monasteries which were governed by ab¬ 
besses or abbots , 19 and the eating of horse flesh . 20 

There exists in several collections of ecclesiastical 
legislation a form of the blessing of an abbess, which 
seems to claim the authorship of Theodore. It is found 
in the Ordo Romanus , 21 in Gerbert, Monumenta 
Veteris Liturgiae Alemannicae , 22 and in Collier’s Ec¬ 
clesiastical History of Great Britain .- 3 These versions, 
although containing a good deal of matter in common, 
differ widely in other respects; nor would it be easy to 
analyze them so as to reproduce the original text. The 
heading of the article, as found in Gerbert, “The or¬ 
dination of an abbess who professes a monastic rule, a 
section taken from a canon of Theodore Archbishop 
of the English,” may mean simply that the form was 
drawn up in conformity with a canon of Theodore. 
This will appear more probable if the rubrics of the 
form are compared with the article of the Penitential 
which regulates the blessing of an abbot, as follows: 
“At the consecration of an abbot, however, the bishop 
should say Mass and bless him with bowed head in the 

18 I, xiii, 4. Haddan, III, 187. 

19 II, vi, 8. Haddan, III, 195. 

20 II, xi, 4. Haddan, III, 198. 

21 De divinis Catholicae Ecclesiae officiis (ed. by Hittorpius, 1624), 
col. 164. 

22 Part II, p. 99. 

23 Appendix 34 to Vol. II, printed in Vol. XI, pp. 125-27. 
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presence of two or three witnesses selected from his 
brethren, and give him the staff ( baculum ) and crooks 
(pedules) .” 24 The rubrics of the form for the bless¬ 
ing of an abbess are: 

1. “At the ordination of an abbess the bishop should 
celebrate (or sing) Mass and bless her in this way. 
When the Antiphon, the Introit, the Collect and the 
rest of the Mass have been recited up to the Gospel, 
the abbess-elect prostrates, before the altar behind the 
bishop, attended by two or three of her sisters, and 
then the litanies are recited there,” etc. 

2. “When the prayers have been finished, let the 
bishop bless her with head bowed, thus saying,” etc. 

The words in italics are taken from the article of 
the Penitential which belongs to the blessing of an 
abbot, and not of an abbess. Theodore also allows an 
abbess to receive her blessing from a priest: “A priest 
may consecrate an abbess with the celebration of 
Mass,” 25 for which there is no order in the form as 
it now stands. A little farther on Gerbert reproduces 
from a manuscript belonging to the tenth or eleventh 
century a form of the blessing of an abbot which like¬ 
wise claims the authorship of Theodore. The rubrics 
of this form 26 begin almost identically with the form 
used in the article of Theodore’s Penitential, which 
has been quoted above. 

24 II, iii, 5. Haddan, III, 193. 

26 II, iii, 4. Haddan, III, 192. 

26 Gerbert, op. cit Part II, p. 104. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Theodore’s Influence on 
Parochial Life 


“Remember your prelates who have spoken the word of 
God to you; whose faith follow, considering the end of 
their life, Jesus Christ, yesterday and today; and the same 
forever. Be not led away with various and strange doc¬ 
trines. . . . We have not here a lasting city, but we seek 
one that is to come. By Him Jesus therefore let us offer the 
sacrifice of praise always to God, that is to say, the fruit of 
lips confessing to his name. . . . Obey your prelates, and 
be subject to them. For they watch as being to render an ac¬ 
count of your souls” (Heb. 13:7-17). 

Theodore’s influence on the lives of the flock com¬ 
mitted to his charge was neither remote nor aloof but 
rather intimate and personal. By way of illustration we 
quote the following excerpt from the Dialogue of Eg¬ 
bert archbishop of York, which was composed be¬ 
tween 732 and 7 66: 

Since the times of Pope Vitalian and Theodore archbishop 
of Canterbury, a custom has obtained in the church of the 
English, and has come to be held as having the force of law, 
that not only clerics in monasteries, but also laymen with 
their wives and families should betake themselves to their 
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confessor, and should in these twelve days (December 13 to 
December 24) cleanse themselves by weepings with the be¬ 
stowal of alms from the association of carnal concupiscence, 
so that they may the purer partake of the communion of the 
Lord on the Lord’s Nativity. 1 

Some features of this statement of Archbishop Eg¬ 
bert are of great interest. A definite period is assigned 
for the beginning of the practice of approaching the 
sacred tribunal of penance in preparation for the 
worthy reception of the Holy Eucharist on Christmas 
Day, namely, in “the times of Pope Vitalian and Theo¬ 
dore.” But during the episcopate of St. Theodore nine 
popes successively occupied the chair of St. Peter, 
namely, St. Vitalian, Adeodatus, Donus (or Dom- 
nus I), St. Agatho, St. Leo II, St. Benedict II, John V, 
Conon, and St. Sergius I. St. Vitalian, it will be remem¬ 
bered, was the pope who appointed St. Theodore to 
the see of Canterbury and consecrated him bishop. 
Undoubtedly in this connection, St. Vitalian is men¬ 
tioned to indicate the date of the origin of this edifying 
custom. Now Pope Vitalian died in 672. Furthermore, 
during the two generations that had passed since the 
days of Vitalian and Theodore, the practice of going 
to confession and receiving Holy Communion at 
Christmas prevailed and came to be regarded as hav¬ 
ing the force of law. Lastly, it may be observed that 
the custom was not confined to any local limits of any 

1 Haddan, III, 413; Johnson, A Collection of Laws and Canons of the 
Church of England , I, 179. 
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one kingdom of the heptarchy, but was a character¬ 
istic of the Church in England generally. In a word, 
the memory has been preserved of the inception of 
the custom as dating from the early years of St. Theo¬ 
dore’s episcopate, a custom which flourished with his 
encouragement and approval during his lifetime and 
which took deep root in the lives of succeeding gen¬ 
erations of Englishmen. 

Although we have no documentary proof for as¬ 
cribing it to St. Theodore, yet he is thought to have 
originated the ecclesiastical law, 2 which commanded 
all fathers of families to repeat daily and to teach their 
children the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed in 
the vulgar tongue. Concerning this custom, Vener¬ 
able Bede wrote to Bishop Egbert as follows: 

In setting forth such preaching to the people, I consider 
it above every other thing important, that you should en¬ 
deavour to implant deeply in the memory of all men the 
Catholic faith which is contained in the Apostles’ Creed, and 
the Lord’s Prayer as it is taught us in the Holy Gospel. These 
no doubt have been perfectly learnt by all who by constant 
study know the Latin tongue; but they should also be taught 
in their own language to those clergy and monks as well as 
laymen who did not know Latin, and be continually repeated. 
For thus every congregation of the faithful will learn in 
what manner they ought to show their faith, and with what 

2 Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, I, 150. Montalem- 
bert says that he was not able to find this rule among the acts of 
Theodore; but it is several times repeated in the Monumenta ecclesias- 
tica of the following century. See Montalembert, op. cit., Ill, 429 note; 
Baring-Gould, The Lives of the Saints, X, 308. 
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steadfastness of belief they should arm and fortify them¬ 
selves against the assaults of unclean spirits: and thus every 
choir of those who pray to God will learn what they ought 
especially to ask for from the Divine Mercy. Wherefore, 
also, I have given many unlearned priests an English trans¬ 
lation of both the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. For the holy 
prelate, St. Ambrose, also speaking of faith, gives this ad¬ 
monition, that all the faithful should repeat the words of the 
Creed every morning, and so fortify themselves as by a spirit¬ 
ual antidote against the poison the malignant cunning of the 
devil may either by night or day cast out against them. But 
the Lord’s Prayer should be very frequently repeated, as 
even we have learnt by the habit of earnest deprecation and 
bending of knees. 3 

From the Penitential of Theodore it appears that 
the customary tithe was already a definite payment, 
not yet apportioned exclusively to the maintenance of 
the clergy, but a payment incumbent on all except 
priests: “It is not compulsory to give tithes to a 
priest.” 4 Besides, the tithe was not to be diverted from 
the poor or pilgrims or the churches to which it was 
the duty of the laity to devote it according to the cus¬ 
tom of the province: “The income ( tribntum) of the 
Church is to be distributed according to the custom 
of the province, but the poor are not to be deprived of 
their tithe or other things by force. It is not lawful to 
give tithes except to the poor and to pilgrims ( pere - 


3 Bede, Complete Works (Latin text and English translation). The 
historical works are translated by J. A. Giles. Sec I, 114-17. 

4 II, ii, 8. Haddan, III, 191. 
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grini ) save by laymen to their own churches.” 5 Bishop 
Brownlow says that King Ethelwulf, who died in 858, 
“made the payment, which had been an accepted law 
of the Church, a law of the state as well, thus supplying 
the Church with the power, often lacking to her, of 
enforcing her right. This custom of giving for ecclesi¬ 
astical purposes a tenth part of the produce of the land 
had been established by Theodore and confirmed by 
the Legatine Council of 787.” 6 

It is an anachronism to state that Theodore arranged 
the parochial system, however firmly he may have laid 
the foundation of it. It has often been asserted on the 
authority of Thomas of Elmham, 7 who died in 1422, 
that St. Theodore first organized the parochial system 
in England. However there are no grounds for hold¬ 
ing this view. Thomas of Elmham speaks of Theodore 
dividing the parochia; but the word parochia 8 meant 
originally an episcopal diocese and not a priest’s cure. 

6 II, xiv, 9, 10. Haddan, III, 203. 

6 Brownlow, op. cit., p. 94. 

7 Thomas of Elmham says that Theodore “excitabat fidclium devo- 
tionem ct voluntatem in quarumlibet provinciarum civitatibus necnon 
villis ecclcsias fabricandi, parocias distinguendi, assensus eisdem regios 
procurando, ut qui sufficientes essent, et ad Dei honorem pro voto 
haberent super proprium fundum ecclesias construere, earundem per- 
petuo patronatu gauderent. Si autem infra limites alicujus alterius 
dominii ecclcsias facerent, cjusdem fundi notarentur domini pro 
patronis Historia Alonasterii S. Augustini Cantuariensis, ed. by Charles 
Hardwick, pp. 285 f. 

8 For the use of the word parochia , as the aggregate of Christians 
dwelling in one place or district under the care of a single chief 
pastor, see Eusebius, Hist, eccles 1 , i; II, xxiv; III, xiv. Bingham, The 
Antiquities of the Christian Church , Bk. IX, chap. 2 (1855 ed., Ill, 

253). 
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Venerable Bede relates that St. Cedd, in 653, “built 
churches in several places, ordaining priests and dea¬ 
cons to assist him in the work of faith, and the ministry 
of baptizing, especially in the city which, in the lan¬ 
guage of the Saxons, is called Ithancestir, as also in that 
which is named Tilaburg; the first of these places is on 
the bank of the Pante, the other on the bank of the 
Thames.” 9 In this sentence of Bede we observe a fore¬ 
shadowing of the parochial system, which, neverthe¬ 
less, grew up very gradually in England. Ithancestir 
has been identified with Bradwell-on-the-sea at the 
mouth of the Blackwater, formerly called the Pent, or 
with the Roman Othonae, 10 somewhat farther east, 
but long ago absorbed by the ocean. Tilaburg is Til¬ 
bury, which is familiarly associated with the Spanish 
Armada. At each of these two places St. Cedd estab¬ 
lished not only a body of clergy but also, “gathering 
a flock of servants of Christ, he taught them to observe 
the discipline of regular life, as far as those rude people 
were then capable.” 11 During the reign of St. Oswald, 
who died in 642, several churches were built in North¬ 
umbria; 12 but there were no settled parishes in the 
time of St. Cuthbert, 13 who died in 687, only three 
years before the death of Archbishop Theodore. 


9 Bede, Hist, eccles Bk. Ill, chap. 22. 

10 Pearson, Historical Maps of England , p. 2. 

11 Bede, loc. cit . 

12 Ibid,, chap. 3. 

13 Ibid., Bk. IV, chap. 27. 
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The basis of parish organization is to be found in the 
organization of the township. Yet the clergy were not 
parish priests but rather missioners or monastic evan¬ 
gelists on the one hand, and chaplains of princes on 
the other. The holding of the English noble or land- 
owner became the parish, and his chaplain the parish 
priest; as the king’s chaplain had become the bishop, 
and the kingdom his diocese . 14 The general situation 
concerning the parochial system may be summed up 
in the words of Montalembert: 

All the bishops of the Heptarchy . . . issued from monas¬ 
teries; the clergy of the cathedrals were . . . monks who 
lived in community with their diocesan prelate at their head. 
For a century at least (from 597 to 697) they held the place 
of the secular or parochial clergy. The monasteries were cen¬ 
tres from which missionaries went forth to the rural stations 
to baptise, preach and celebrate all the ceremonies of worship, 
and into which they returned to revive themselves by prayer 
and study. Rural parishes were formed but slowly under the 
influence of Archbishop Theodore in the south, and of Arch¬ 
bishop Egbert (of York, 735 to 766) and Bede in the north. 
The monasteries thus long supplied in Christian England the 
place not only of cathedrals but of parish churches. Most of 
the cathedrals preserved their monastic character until long 
after the Norman Conquest. The decrees of the Council of 
Cloveshoe, a.d. 747, are the first authentic documents which 
treat as a general fact the distribution of lay lands into dis¬ 
tricts administered by priests under the control of bishops, 
in distinction from churches situated in the lands belonging 
to the monasteries and served by priests under the control of 
their abbots. The latter churches, in which the priest was 

Green, A Short History of the English People, p. 31. 
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always assisted by a deacon and several clerks, were some¬ 
times called monasteriuncula (small monasteries, chapels of 
ease, or offshoots from the parent monastery). 

When parishes were thus organised, most of the priests 
placed at the head of the new divisions of the country were 
naturally brought from the monasteries. All was to make or 
make anew in that great work; for . . . every trace of an¬ 
cient British Christianity had disappeared before the Saxons. 
Except at Glastonbury, which had been at all times one of 
the great centres of Celtic devotion, in the little Roman 
church at Canterbury, where Queen Bertha was wont to 
pray, and at Evesham where the ruins of a little British church 
were found in the thicket which had to be cleared away for 
the foundation of the new abbey, no vestige of the Chris¬ 
tianity of the Britons or Romans is to be found in the history 
of the conquest of England by the monks. 15 

We may end this work in the words of Bishop 
Stubbs: 

It is difficult, if not impossible to overstate the debt which 
England, Europe and Christian civilisation owes to the work 
of Theodore. Fie was the real organiser of the administrative 
system of the English Church, and in that work laid the 
foundation of English national unity. He brought the learn¬ 
ing and culture of the Eastern empire into the west, and with 
the aid of Adrian and Benedict Biscop established schools 
from which the scholars and missionaries of the following 
century went out to rekindle the light of Christian culture 
in France and the recently converted parts of Germany, 
and thus formed a most important link between ancient and 
modern life. His work was to a great extent, one of unwearied 
and unpretentious industry, his culture was for the time, en- 


15 Montalembert, op . cit., IV, 308. 
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lightened and tolerant . . . both his character and work 
seem to place him among the first and greatest of the saints 
whom God has used for the building up of the church and 
the development of the culture of the world. 18 

16 A Dictionary of Christian Biography, IV, 392. 
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“He humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto death, even 
to the death of the Cross. For which cause God also hath 
exalted Him and hath given Him a name which is above all 
names” (Phil. 2:8 f.). 

The cross was used in Christian worship from the 
earliest times. “What else is the sign of Christ,” says 
St. Augustine, “but the cross of Christ. For unless that 
sign be applied, whether to the foreheads of believers, 
or to the very water out of which they are regenerated, 
or to the oil with which they receive the anointing 
chrism, or to the sacrifice that nourishes them, none of 
them is properly administered. How, then, can it be 
that no good is signified by that which is done by 
the wicked, when by the cross of Christ, which the 
wicked made, every good thing is sealed to us in 
the celebration of His sacraments?” 1 From early times 
the image of the cross, as distinct from the sign of the 
cross made with the hand, was familiar to Christians. 
Thus the historian Eusebius tells us that Constantine 

1 In Joannis Evangelium Tractatus CXVIII; Migne, PL, XXXV, 
x 95°- 

j 8 7 
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placed a cross of gold with precious stones in the chief 
hall of his palace on a vast tablet displayed in the mid¬ 
dle of its gold-covered ceiling. 2 

Professor W. R. Lcthaby, in an article entitled: “Is 
Ruth well Cross an Anglo-Saxon Work?” published in 
The Archaeological journal, writes as follows: “The 
Ruthwell and Bewcastle Crosses belong to the small 
group of English monuments which are of interna¬ 
tional importance. Any list of our monuments which 
are famous in a European sense would, one may 
suppose, include Stonehenge, the Bayeux ‘tapestry,’ 
Durham Cathedral Church, and the two northern 
crosses.” 3 The appeal which the Cross at Ruthwell 
makes to the student of religion, of art, and of litera¬ 
ture is undoubtedly the secret of its importance as an 
international monument. Yet its earliest message was 
a call to prayer and worship. As a “preaching cross,” 
a veritable “sermon in stone,” it could not fail to de¬ 
liver its glad tidings of the crucified Savior to young 
and old, rich and poor, learned and unlearned. Learned 
priests, or clerks as they were called, could read the 
Runic inscription; while the scenes from the life of 
our Lord, with their inscriptions in plain Latin char¬ 
acters, would convey their meaning and their message 
to all who had learned to read. Its inspiration came 
from the island of Iona. 

2 De vita miperatoris Constantii, III, xlix. 

3 LXX (1913), i 4 j. 
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Professor G. Baldwin Brown says: 

The Crucifixion, as is well known, is a motive from which 
the Christian artist in the earlier periods stood aloof. It never 
occurs in the Catacomb paintings nor in the mosaics of the 
great churches of the Fourth and the immediately following 
Centuries. Apart from a few engraved gems, the earliest 
known representations are on the carved wooden doors of 
S. Sabina at Rome and in an ivory carving at the British 
Museum, both of the Fifth Century, and in the famous “Rab- 
ula” codex, a Syriac MS. of the Gospels in the Laurentian 
Library at Florence dated in the year 586.* 

But the association of the figure of Christ with the 
cross was familiar in England as early as 678 when, 
as Venerable Bede informs us, St. Benedict Biscop 
brought a painting of the Crucifixion from Rome. 5 An 
Anglo-Saxon nun, cloistered at Heidenheim in Ger¬ 
many, who was related to St. Willibald, wrote his life 
toward the end of the eighth century and gives the 
following interesting notice of the Anglo-Saxon cus¬ 
tom of erecting a cross instead of a church as a ren¬ 
dezvous for prayer. She says that, when Willibald, 
who was born in 699, was three years old, he was sol¬ 
emnly consecrated by his parents to the service of God 
at the foot of the cross which stood near their dwelling 
in or about what is now Hampshire. She then explains: 
“It is customary among the Saxon people, on the es¬ 
tates of the nobles or gentry, to have for the use of 

4 G. Baldwin Brown, The Arts in Early England , V, 283. 

5 Bede, The Lives of the Holy Abbots of Wearmouth and Jarrow, 
no. 9. 
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those who make a point of attending daily prayers, 
not a church, but the sign of the Holy Cross, set up 
aloft and consecrated to the Lord.” 6 
Father Herbert Thurston says: 

Many ancient stone crosses still surviving in England are 
probably witnesses to the practice, and the conjecture of 
Prof. Baldwin Brown, 7 that the cross and graveyard often 
preceded the church in date, has much to recommend it. 
Certain it is that the earliest known forms for blessing a 
cemetery contain five blessings pronounced at the four points 
of the compass and one in the centre, thus forming a cross, 
while crosses were later on planted in the ground at each of 
these places. Throughout the Middle Ages, both in England 
and on the Continent, there seems always to have been one 
principal churchyard cross. This was commonly an object 
of great importance in the Palm Sunday procession, when 
it was saluted with prostrations or genuflexions by the whole 
assembly. There was also a scattering of boughs and flowers, 
and the cross was often decorated with garlands of yew or 
box. For this reason it was often called crux buxata (cf. Gas- 
quet, Parish Life , 1906, pp. 171-74). Many beautiful church¬ 
yard crosses are still preserved in England, France, and 
Germany; the most remarkable English examples being per¬ 
haps those of Ampney Crucis, near Cirencester, and Bag 
Enderby, Lincolnshire. The famous Northumbrian crosses 
at Bewcastle and Ruthwell . . . may possibly have been 
principal churchyard crosses. The fact that they were prob¬ 
ably memorial crosses as well does not exclude this. 8 

The erection of a cross as an independent memorial 
is mentioned by St. Adamnan, who wrote The Life 

6 Acta sanctorum ,, July, II, 502. 

7 Brown, op. cit I, 163, 254-263. 

8 Catholic Encyclopedia , IV, 534. 
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of St. Columba before the end of the seventh century, 
and in the chapter recording the death of St. Columba 
(Bk. Ill, chap. 24) we read: “After this the saint goes 
out of the granary and, returning to the monastery, 
sits down at the half-way, in which place a cross, after¬ 
wards fixed in a millstone, and standing at this day, is 
to be seen on the side of the road.” No stronger testi¬ 
mony of the early connection of the cross with the 
cemetery could be desired than the directions given 
by St. Cuthbert for his own burial: “When the Lord 
shall have taken my spirit, bury me in this house, near 
my oratory, toward the south, over against the eastern 
side of the holy cross, which I have erected there.” 9 
These two crosses—it matters little whether they were 
of wood or stone—were certainly free-standing solid 
pieces of three dimensions, not modifications of earlier 
slabs, and were certainly set up in or before the seventh 
century, the Iona example going back to near the time 
of St. Columba, of whose last hours in 597 it may have 
been a memorial. 10 Equally well attested are some of 
the numerous crosses mentioned in the documents re¬ 
lating to St. Patrick. 

Following John Mitchell Kemble, Father Daniel 
Henry Haigh, Professor George Stephens, Bishop 
Browne, and Professor Baldwin Brown, we are on safe 
ground in accepting the year 680 as the date when the 

• Bede, The Life and Miracles of Saint Cuthbert , chap. 37. 

10 Brown, op. cit. } V, 153. 
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Ruthwell Cross was first erected. In the eighteenth 
century the notice communicated to the Old Statisti¬ 
cal Account of Scotland 11 by John Craig, who was 
minister of Ruthwell from 1783 to 1798, contains the 
following information: “Tradition says, that this obe¬ 
lisk, in remote times, was set up at a place called Priest- 
woodside near the sea, in order to assist the vulgar, by 
sensible images, to form some notions of religion, but 
was drawn from thence by a team of oxen belonging 
to a widow and placed in the churchyard, where it re¬ 
mained till the reformation.” Local tradition, however, 
placed on record at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, affirmed that previous to the Reformation it 
stood within the church, and the present condition of 
the monument lends a credibility to this view. Profes¬ 
sor Brown says: 

When the surface of the stone is compared with that of 
the Bewcastle shaft, it is seen that the latter, which has al¬ 
ways stood in the open churchyard, is considerably weath¬ 
ered all over, whereas, though the Ruthwell stone is sadly 
bruised and scarred, those parts where the surface has not 
been exposed to definite injury are very well preserved— 
this applies especially to the incised runic lettering—and the 
inference is that for several centuries the monument stood 
under cover. Even after the actual Reformation the same 
protection was afforded to it and it did not suffer from icono¬ 
clastic zeal till nearly the middle of the seventeenth century. 
In consequence of an Act of Assembly of the Scottish Church 
of 1642 in which are mentioned “Idolatrous Monuments in 

11 Compiled by Sir John Sinclair. Vol. X (1794), p. 227. 
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Ruthwell,” it was about that time thrown down and broken 
into divers pieces, that were however allowed to remain in 
the church, where they found protection for 130 years or 
more and were seen and commented on by more than one 
observer. 12 

The reflooring of the building about 1780 necessi¬ 
tated the removal of the pieces of the cross which had 
lain there since 1642. They were now carefully lifted 
and placed in the churchyard, close to the walls of the 
church. In this new situation Dr. Duncan “found it 
(the Cross) undergoing such rapid demolition that he 
resolved to preserve it, by transferring it to a place of 
greater security. This resolution was carried into ef¬ 
fect in the summer of 1802, when it was erected in a 
garden which he had newly formed in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the churchyard.” 13 Continuing his 
narrative Dr. Duncan tells us “that the only fragment 
of the column which seems to be irretrievably lost, is 
what contained the tranverse arms of the Cross, which 
may probably have been shattered by the fall, when 
the whole was thrown down, or entirely destroyed by 
the zeal of the agents of the General Assembly. It was, 
however, quite evident at what part these arms must 
have originally projected; and the writer of this article 
flattered himself that he could restore them in nearly 
their former shape, which, in the year 1823, by the 

12 Brown, op. cit V, io6. 

18 Archaeologica Scotica , IV (1857), 318. 
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aid of a country mason, he attempted to do.” 14 The 
cross, as reconstructed by Dr. Duncan, was erected 
quite close to the entrance gateway to the Manse, and 
within a few yards of the public road, where it re¬ 
mained till 1887. It now stands in an apsidal projection 
built out on the north side of Ruthwell church be¬ 
tween Annan and Dumfries, where it was set up in 
1887 and scheduled as under Government protection 
in accordance with the Ancient Monuments Act of 
1882. 

Miracle and teaching, the preaching of St. John the 
Baptist, the Annunciation and the Visitation, the 
Flight into Egypt, the Washing of our Savior’s feet, 
the healing of the man born blind, as well as the Cruci¬ 
fixion itself, and the meeting of St. Paul the first her¬ 
mit and St. Antony in the Desert: these are depicted 
on the sculptured stone of the Cross in a manner so 
vivid and picturesque and so true to life and fact that 
the great message of salvation and of eternal life, the 
gift of our Savior, was declared to all who beheld it. 
Prior to the time when the correct translation of the 
Runic characters was first made, it was generally sup¬ 
posed that the Latin inscriptions, upon the broad faces 
of the Cross shaft, provided an interpretation of the 
mysterious Rune-staves inscribed on the margins of 
the narrow edges. The credit for the discovery of the 
secret of the Cross belongs to John Mitchell Kemble. 

14 The New Statistical Account of Scotland , IV (1845), 224. 
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In 1840 Mr. John Kemble published his epoch- 
making work on Anglo-Saxon Runes, 10 in which he 
gave, for the first time in modern days, the true ren¬ 
dering of the Runes on the Ruthwcll Cross. In 1 842 
Mr. Kemble found in the Vercelli Codex, preserved in 
the Cathedral Library at Vercelli, certain lines of an 
ancient poem which he had previously read in Rune- 
staves on the Ruthwell Cross. The Vercelli Codex, 
described by Professor Stephens as “an ancient half- 
ruined skinbook in Old-South-English (the usual 
Southern or Wessex dialect) of the 10th century con¬ 
taining homilies and 6 Poems, some of them of 
considerable length,” 16 had been discovered by Dr. 
Friedrich Blume in 1823. Mr. Kemble, having been 
invited to examine this MS, was able to prove beyond 
a doubt that the Runic text, inscribed upon the Ruth- 
well Cross, consisted of lines from one of those poems, 
entitled “The Holy Rood: a Dream.” The characters 
that Professor George Hickes described in his learned 
thesaurus of Northern dialects in 1703, as “Voces vere 
runicae, hoc est, mysticae et occultae,” 17 had at last 
uttered their hidden meaning: the “Rune,” 18 which 
means “the whisper” or “the secret,” had revealed its 
truth. From 1840 onward the literature, to which the 

15 Archaeologia, XXVIII (1840), 327-372; XXX (1844), 31-39. 

16 George Stephens, The Old Northern Runic Monuments of Scan¬ 
dinavia and England , I, 410. 

17 George Hickes, Linguanmi veterum septentrional itmi thesaurus 
grammatico-criticus et archaeologicus, Part III (1703), p. 5. 

18 Janies M’Farlan, The Ruthwell Cross (1885), p. 12. 
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Ruthwell and Bewcastle Crosses have given rise, has 
steadily increased in volume and grown in importance. 

Father Daniel H. Haigh, whose command of Runic 
literature was so extensive that on this subject “he 
was the chief authority in England,” 10 described the 
Runic inscription on the Ruthwell Cross as follows: 

It consists of fragments of a poem on the crucifixion of 
Our Lord, supposed to be uttered by the cross itself. It reads, 
commencing at the top and proceeding down the right mar¬ 
gin of one side:— 

God Almighty prepared 
himself, 

When he would to the cross 
ascend, 

courageously before men, 
in sight of many. 

Then returning to the left margin:— 

I raised the mighty King, 
heaven’s lord, 

I durst not fall down. 

They reviled us two 
both together, 

I stained with blood. 

Commencing again at the top of the other side, proceeding 
down the right margin:— 

Christ was on the cross. 

Lo! thither hastening, 
come from afar 
nobles to him in misery. 

I all that beheld, 

Sore was I with pain vexed. 

19 Joseph Gillow, Bibliographical Dictionary of the English Cath¬ 
olics, III, 86. 
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of the Royal Scottish Museum in Edinburgh. Replicas 
of this cast have been set up in the Galleries of Art in 
Glasgow, the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, London, and elsewhere. 
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Rev. James M’Farlan in his essay on the Ruthwell 
Cross expresses the opinion that “the vine tracery on 
the sides of the Cross, intermingled with birds and 
beasts which devour the grapes, is the most beautiful 
part of the workmanship. Some of the creatures on the 
vine-tree resemble lizards, while others have been con¬ 
jectured as representing squirrels or ‘little foxes.’ ” 22 

When the Ruthwell Cross was moved in 1887 to its 
present site in the church, owing to the height of the 
cross the cross shaft had to be sunk below the floor of 
the building, and it is located, with plenty of room 
about it, in a sort of pit some four feet deep, sur¬ 
rounded above with a balustrade and provided with 
steps by which it is possible to descend and examine 
closely the lower part of the shaft. From the floor of 
the church the spectator is well able to study the work, 
for the eye is about level with a point halfway up the 
shaft. This is bedded to a depth of nine inches in the 
concrete at the bottom of the sinking, and it rises to 
the height of seventeen feet four inches above this 
level. The Ruthwell Cross, made of sandstone, is now 
in six pieces, and besides these six, which are all part 
of the original, there are also modern additions to 
make up portions that have been lost under conditions 
which the history of the monument explains. A plaster 
cast of the Cross was made in 1894 for the authorities 

22 M’Farlan, op. cit., pp. 10 f. 
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Then returning to the left margin:— 

Wounded with nails, 
they laid him down limb- 
weary; 

they stood by him at his 
corpse’s head. 

The poem of which these are fragments was probably one 
of those which was composed by Caedmon, who was living 
at the time when these monuments (namely, the Ruthwell 
and Bewcastle Crosses) were erected. That they belong to 
the seventh century cannot be doubted; they contain forms 
of the language which are evidently earlier even than those 
which occur in the co-temporary version of Baeda’s verses 
in a MS. at St. Gallen, and the copy of Caedmon’s first song 
at the end of the MS. of the “Historia Ecclesiastica” which 
was completed two years after its author’s death. 20 

Turning now to the decorative treatment of the 
vine tracery which is seen enclosed within the Rune- 
inscribed margins, we quote Bishop Browne: 

The ornamentation of these two sides of the Ruthwell 
Cross is practically identical with that of one side of the 
Bewcastle Cross. It is a beautiful piece of ornamentation, 
representing a conventional trunk or branch of a tree running 
in graceful curves from bottom to top, passing across and 
across many times, and each time throwing off a spiral tendril 
to occupy the semi-ellipse, ending in fruit at which a beast 
or bird is nibbling. The whole is drawn and sculptured in a 
very bold and skilful manner, and the animals and birds are 
full of life. Leaves and seeds and tendrils are thrown off freely 
in alternate directions, so as to completely occupy the field 
with ornament. 21 

20 Daniel Haigh, The Conquest of Britain by the Saxons (1861), 
PP- 37 - 39 - 

21 G. F. Browne, Theodore and Wilfrith (1897), PP- 237 f- 
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of, 146; and private penance, 
146 f. 

Communion, reception of, 172 f.: 
at Christmas, 178; and per¬ 
formance of penance, 169; 
and St. Theodore’s Veni¬ 
tential, 159 

Commutation of penance, 171 f. 
Confession of sins, 173 note: pri¬ 
vate, 147 

Confiscation of document of Wil¬ 
frid’s restoration, 98 
Conon (pope), 178 
Consecration: ceremony of, 40 ff.; 
of St. Chad, 51 f.; of St. Theo¬ 
dore, 40 ff., 178; of St. Wil¬ 
frid, 50 f. 

Constans II (emperor), Western 
claims of, 45 
Constantine, cross of, 188 
Contrition, sufficiency of, 169 f. 
Controversy between St. Theo- 
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Controversy {continued) 

dore and St. Wilfrid, 75 ff., 
81-84, 100 f. 

Cross 

Bewcastle, 128, 188: erection of, 
197; ornamentation of, 197 
of Constantine, 188 
Ruthwcll; see Ruthwell 
and St. Willibald’s consecration 
to God, 189 
use of the, 187 

Crosses: and the blessing of ceme¬ 
teries, 190 f.; erection of, 
189 ff.; without the corpus, 
189 

Council of Arles, 67 

Council of Hertford; see Hert¬ 
ford 

Council of Rome (679): and Eng¬ 
lish hierarchy, 80; and res¬ 
toration of St. Wilfrid, 81 f., 
84 

Culture in England, i24ff. 

Cummeanus, Penitential of, 171 

Cuthbert, St. (bishop of Lindis- 
farne), 94 f.: death of, 101, 
182; erection of crosses, 191; 
religious clothing of Queen 
Ermenberga, 99; resignation 
of, 105 


David, St.: and Penitentials, 
144 f.; and St. Finnian, 145 
Deacons and imposition of pen¬ 
ances, 170 

Dead, prayers for the, i7of. 
Death of St. Theodore, no 
Defamation of St. Wilfrid, 75 
Destruction of St. Augustine’s 
Monastery, 114 f. 

Detention of St. Theodore by 
Ebrion, 44 f. 

Deusdedit (archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury), 49: death of, 21, 
37, 52; and St. Chad, 52 
Dialogue of Egbert, 177 f. 
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Diceto (Ralph de) and St. Theo¬ 
dore’s Penitential, 151 
Dioceses of England: list of, 109; 
organization of, see Organiza¬ 
tion 

Dionysius Exiguus and observ¬ 
ance of Easter, 12 
Discipline, penitential, 159-74 
Dispute between St. Theodore 
and St. Wilfrid, 75 ff., 81-84 
Divine service, schools for im¬ 
provement of, 95 
Division of Mercia into dioceses, 
88 f. 

Doe of Domneva and foundation 
of Minster (Thanet), 135 f. 
Domneva, foundress of Minster 
(Thanet), 135 ff. 

Donus (pope), 178 
Dorchester, diocese of, 89 f. 
Double monasteries, 130 ff.: 
advantages of, i3of. 
disadvantages of, 133 
foundation of Wimbome, 133 
in Gaul, 132 

not favored by St. Theodore, 
*33 

Whitby Abbey, 132; see also 
Whitby 

Drunkenness and St. Theodore’s 
Penitential, 159, 164 
Dunbar, St. Wilfrid prisoner at, 
98 

Duncan (Dr.) and restoration of 
Ruthwell Cross, 193 f. 
Dunwich, establishment of dio¬ 
cese of, 71 

Durham, cathedral of, 188 


Eadbert, bishop of Lindisfarne, 
106 f. 

Eadfrith (bishop) and Lindis¬ 
farne Gospels, 128 f. 

Eadhed: as bisnop of Lindsey, 76, 
93; as bishop of Ripon, 93, 
105; retirement of, 105 
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Eadric (king of Kent) and trans¬ 
fer of property, 141 
Easter question, 11-20 
Agilbert, 13 f. 

Anatolius, 17 f. 

Celtic observance, 13, 16 f. 
Council of Hertford, 59 
Dionysius Exiguus, 12 
King Kenwalch, 55 
King Oswy, 13 f., 19 
St. Colman, 13 ff., 17 ff. 

St. Columba, 17 f. 

St. John’s observance, 15 f. 

St. Peter’s observance, 16 
St. Wilfrid, 13 ff. 

Sulpicius Severus, 12 
Synod of Whitby, 11-20 
Eastern monasticism, 28 f., 31: 
compared with Western 
monasticism, 33; develop¬ 
ment in Cappadocia, 33 
Eata: as bishop of Dorchester, 
89; as bishop of Hexham, 76; 
death of, 105; and St. Aidan, 
76; transfer from Lindisfarne 
to Hexham, 94 f. 

Ebrion (French official) and de¬ 
tention of St. Theodore, 44 f. 
Ecclesiastical government; see 
Government, ecclesiastical 
Ecclesiastical History of St. Bede, 

7 ... 

Ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 174 
Ecthesis, 39 note 
Eddi, St.: chanter at Ripon, 21; 

journey to Rome, 77 f. 
Edgar (king), penance of, 174 
Education 

of Abbot Albinus, 118 
in Ireland, 120 f. 
of King Alfrid, 104 
in monasteries for women, 139 
at monastery of St. Augustine, 
118 ff. 

of St. Basil, 25 
St. Basil on, 26 
of St. Theodore, 38 f. 


Edwin (king of Northumbria), 
favorable to Christianity, 9 
Egbert (king of Kent): assassina¬ 
tion of his cousins, 135; foun¬ 
dation of Minster (Thanet), 
135 f.; marriage of Domneva, 
135; welcome to St. Theo¬ 
dore, 46 

Egbert (archbishop of York), 
162: Dialogue of, 177 f.; 
foundation of rural parishes, 
183; Penitential of, 151 f. 
Egfrid (king of Northumbria) 
confiscation of Church prop¬ 
erty, 74 f. 

conflict with King Ethelred, 87 
death of, 99 

dispute with St. Wilfrid, 74 f. 
election of Cuthbert, 94 
reconciliation with King Ethel- 
red, 163 

restoration of St. Wilfrid, 98 
Eleutherius (bishop of West Sax¬ 
ons), 57: at Council of Hert¬ 
ford, 59 

Elfleda (abbess of Whitby), 99: 
restoration of St. Wilfrid, 
102 f. 

Elfwin, death of, 87 
Emmo (archbishop of Sens), 45 
Eoda and composition of St. 
Theodore’s Penitential, 156, 
163 

Eormcnburga; see Domneva 
Episcopal jurisdiction and St. 

Theodore’s Penitential, 164 
Epitaphs on St. Theodore, 113 
Ercombert (king of Kent), 137 
Erconwald, St. (bishop of Lon¬ 
don) 

consecration of, 73 
life of, 73 

miraculous cures by, 73 
monasticism, 73 
reconciliation of St. Theodore 
and St. Wilfrid, 101 
at St. Theodore’s funeral, 112 
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Ermenberga (queen): abbess of 
Carlisle, 95; dispute with St. 
Wilfrid, 75; entrance at Car¬ 
lisle abbey, 99; imprisonment 
of St. Wilfrid, 98 f. 

Ethelberga (abbess) and St. Er- 
conwald, 73 

Ethclbert, assassination of, 134 f. 

Ethelbert (king of Kent): and 
St. Augustine, uof.; tower 
of, 115 

Ethelred, assassination of, 134 f. 

Ethelred (king of Mercia) 
conflict with King Egfrid, 74, 

87 (• 

ecclesiastical division of Mercia, 

88 f. 

foundation of Gloucester, 140 
invasion of Kent, 74 
reconciliation with King Egfrid, 
i6 3 

recovery of Lindsey, 93 
restoration of St. Wilfrid, 102 f. 
and St. Theodore, 72 

Ethelreda, St. (queen): abbess of 
Ely, 139; and St. Wilfrid, 74; 
and Sexburga, 139 

Ethclwach (king of South Sax¬ 
ons), 56 

Ethclwald and Lindisfame Gos¬ 
pels, 128 f. 

Ethelwulf (king) and payment of 
tithes, 181 

Eucharist; see Communion 

Eusebius and cross of Constantine, 
187 f. 

Evesham, British church at, 184 

Excommunication and Council of 
Hertford, 61 ff. 

Faro (abbot of Meaux), 45 

Fasting: for Communion, 172; as 
penance, 165, 172 f. 

Finan, St. (bishop of Lindisfarne), 
95 f. 

Finnian, St.: Penitential of, 145, 
162 


Food and penitential discipline, 
169 

Fornication and St. Theodore’s 
Penitential , 159, 164 
Foundation of churches, as pen¬ 
ance, 173 

Friesland, St. Wilfrid in, 77 
Frithona (archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury), 49: death of, 21, 37, 
52; and St. Chad, 52 
Funeral of St. Theodore, mf. 

Gaul: double monasteries in, 132; 
English Church and Church 
in, 67 

Gildas, St.: Penitential of, 144, 
162 f. 

Glastonbury, 184 
Gloucester (abbey), foundation 
of, 139L 

Government: in Gaul, 66; in 
monasteries, 32; Roman, 66; 
of Teutonic communities, 65 
Government, ecclesiastical 
at arrival of St. Theodore, 70 
Celtic missioners and organiza¬ 
tion of bishoprics, 70 
Council of Hertford, 59 ff. 
differing from secular, 68 f. 
model for secular government, 
62, 108 

modeled on secular govern¬ 
ment, 66 f. 

and monasticism, 183 f. 
after Teutonic invasion, 69 
before Teutonic invasion, 64 ff. 
see also Organization 
Greed and St. Theodore’s Peni¬ 
tential, 159 

Greek: introduced into England, 
3 f., 23; taught at monastery 
of St. Augustine, 118 
Greek literature, St. Basil on use 
of, 26 

Gregorian chant; see Chant 
Gregory I (pope): death of, 24; 
and Gregory of Tours, 51; 
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Gregory I (pope) ( continued) 
organization of English hier¬ 
archy, 67; and St. Augustine, 

47 f-> 67 

Gregory III (pope) and Egbert 
of York, 162 

Gregory Nazianzcn, St., 24, 31 

Hatfield, Synod of (680), 90-92 

Hedd; see Eddi 

Hcddi, St. (bishop of Winches¬ 
ter), 132, 168: consecration 
of, 74; as monk of Whitby, 
74, 132; and St. Theodore’s 
Penitentialy 157 

Henry VIII (king) and destruc¬ 
tion of monasteries, 115 

Heraclius (emperor), 24 

Hereford, establishment of dio¬ 
cese of, 72 

Heresy and St. Theodore’s Peni- 
tentialy 159 

Hertford, Council of, 58-63, 134: 
Easter question, 59; ecclesi¬ 
astical government, 59 ff.; on 
marriage, 61; monasticism, 
60; stability of monks and 
clerics, 60, 134 

Hexham, diocese of, 76: and dep¬ 
osition of Tumbcrt, 94; Eata 
bishop of, 94; restoration of 
St. Wilfrid to, 105; St. John 
bishop of, 106 

Hierarchy of England: and Coun¬ 
cil of Rome (679), 80; or¬ 
ganization of, 67-78, 108 f. 
(see also Organization); or¬ 
thodoxy of, 86, 90-92, 97 

Hilda, St. '(abbess of Whitby), 
74 f., 89: death of, 99; her com¬ 
plaint against St. Wilfrid, 79 

Historia ecclesiastica by St. Bede, 
7 

I-Ilothaire (king of Kent) and 
Berthwald, 140 

Holy Communion, reception of; 
see Communion 


Honoratus (St.) and school of 
Leri ns, 43 

Humility of St. Theodore, 53 f., 
168 


Idolatry: and St. Theodore’s Pen¬ 
itentialy 159; and St. Chad, 54 
Illumination of manuscripts, 128 f. 
Impediments, St. Theodore’s Pen¬ 
itential and clerical, 159 
Influence on parochial life by St. 

Theodore, 177-85 
Inscriptions on Ruth well Cross, 
188, 194-97 

Invasion of Wessex, 55 f. 

Ireland: double monasteries in, 
131 f.; education in, i2of. 
Irish; see Celtic 

Irish students at Canterbury, 121 
Irregularities and St. Theodore’s 
Penitentialy 159 
Isle of Wight, conquest of, 56 

James the Deacon and teaching 
of chant, 21, 124 
Jarrow Abbey, founded by St. 

Benedict Biscop, 44 note 
John, St. (apostle): and observ¬ 
ance of Easter, 15 f. 

John (archbishop of Arles) and 
detention of St. Theodore, 45 
John, St. (of Beverly), bishop of 
Hexham, 106: consecration 
of, 119; education of, 119; 
monk of Whitby, 132; and 
ordination of St. Bede, 106 
John V (pope), 178 
John (precentor of St. Peter’s): 
death of, 92; and school of 
chant, 124L; and Synod of 
Hatfield, 92 

Jurisdiction: ecclesiastical, 174; 
St. Theodore’s Penitential 
and episcopal, 164 
Jutes, conquest by, 8 
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Kemble (John M.) and Ruth- 
well Cross inscriptions, 194 ff. 
Kenwalch (king of West Sax¬ 
ons): and St. Agilbert, 55, 
57; Christianity rejected by, 
56; and Easter question, 55; 
and Eleutherius, 57 
Kenwald (monk), representative 
of St. Theodore at Rome, 79 
Kildare, double monastery at, 132 
Kineburga, St. (abbess of Glou¬ 
cester), 140 

Lastingham (abbey), St. Chad at, 

52f. 

Leicester, diocese of, 89 f. 

Leo II, St. (pope), 178 
Letters of St. Theodore on res¬ 
toration of St. Wilfrid, 
102 f. 

Library of St. Theodore, 125L 
Lichfield: establishment of dio¬ 
cese of, 89; as metropolitan 
see, 70 
Lindisfamc 
bishops of, 95 

consecration of cathedral of, 96 
Cuthbert bishop of, 94 f. 
Eadbcrt bishop of, 106 
resignation of St. Cuthbert, 105 
restoration of St. Wilfrid to, 
105 

transfer of Eata, 94 
visited by St. Theodore, 95 
Lindisfamc Gospels, 128L 
Lindsey: diocese of, 76, 89; re¬ 
covered by Ethelred, 93, 106 
Literature and St. Theodore, 
125L 

Llandewi Brefi, penitential legis¬ 
lation by Synod of, 144 
Location of English towns, 65 f. 
London: development of see of, 
74*, as metropolitan see, 67; 
reconciliation of St. Theo¬ 
dore and St. Wilfrid at, 101; 
Wini’s purchase of see of, 56 


Lord’s Prayer, daily recitation of, 
179 f. 

Lothere (bishop of West Sax¬ 
ons), 57 

Lucus Victoriae, Synod of: peni¬ 
tential legislation by, 144; 
and St. Theodore’s Peniten¬ 
tial, 162 

Luxury of bishop of York, 75 f. 

Maidulf, founder of Malmesbury, 
122 note 

Malmesbury (abbey), foundation 
of, 122 note 

Marriage: and Council of Hert¬ 
ford, 61; of nuns, 174; and 
penitential discipline, 174 
Marriage questions and St. Theo¬ 
dore’s Penitential, 160 
Married persons, penance regula¬ 
tions regarding, 159 
Martin, St. (pope), acta of, 92 
Masses for the dead, 170 f.: and 
St. Theodore’s Penitential, 
i59 

Medeshamstede (abbey), 72 
Mercia (kingdom): division into 
five dioceses, 88 f.; ecclesi¬ 
astical organization in, 72; 
restoration of St. Wilfrid in, 
103 

Merwald and marriage to Dom- 
neva, 135 

Milburga (abbess of Wenlock), 
1 37 

Mildred (abbess of Minster), 136 
Milgytha (daughter of Dom- 
neva), 137 

Military service of clerics for¬ 
bidden, 80 

Minster (monastery—Shcppey), 
foundation of, 137-39 
Minster (monastery—Thanet), 

foundation of, 134-37 
Miracles by St. Erconwald, 73 
Mitigations of penance, 169 
Monasteries, government of, 32 
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Monasteries, double; see Double 
monasteries 

Monasteriuncula, 184 

Monasticism: Bible, basis of legis¬ 
lation of, 31; and charity, 33; 
freedom of choice, 174; gov¬ 
ernment of monasteries, 32; 
influence of St. Basil’s Rule 
on, 33 

Monasticism, Celtic: and St. Col- 
umbanus, 146 

Monasticism, Eastern, 28 f., 31: 
compared with Western, 33; 
development in Cappadocia, 
33 

Monasticism in England, 3 
and the arts, 123-26 
Benedict Biscop, abbot of SS. 

Peter and Paul, 49 
Benedictine rule introduced 
into Northumbria, 22 
and bishops of Lichfield, 72 
Celtic monks, 11 
conversions by Celtic monks, 
11 

conversions by Roman monks, 
10 

Council of Hertford, 60 
double monasteries, 130#. 
ecclesiastical organization, 183 f. 
education, 139 

education at St. Augustine’s 
monastery, n8ff. 
education of King Alfrid, 104 
foundations by St. Theodore, 
uoff., 134-39 

Hexham, founded by St. Wil¬ 
frid, 7 6 

Lastingham Abbey, 52 
missionary activities, 183 
monastic stability, 60, 134 
monks as bishops, 75 f., 132 f. 
prayers for the dead, 170 f. 
refectory reading, 81 
St. Chacl, 51-54 
St. Erconwald, 73 
St. Theodore, uoff., 133-41 


Monasticism in England ( cont .) 
scientific study, 123 f. 
study of literature, 125 f. 
teaching of chant, 124L 
Monks: as bishops, 75 L, 132 f.; 
Celtic, see Celtic monks; and 
imposition of penances, 170 
Monothelite heresy, 39 and note: 
and English orthodoxy, 90- 
92, 97; and Synod of Rome 
(680), 85, 97 

Monuments of England, 188 
Music, religious; see Chant 
Music, secular: forbidden to cler¬ 
ics, 80 f. 

Murder and St. Theodore’s Peni¬ 
tential, 159, 163 ff. 

Nectarius and abolition of pub¬ 
lic penance, 161 

Northumbria: Benedictine rule 
introduced into, 22; restora¬ 
tion of St. Wilfrid in, 103 ff. 
Nuns, lawful marriage of, 174 

Observance of Sunday and St. 

Theodore’s Penitential, 159 
Offa and archbishopric of Lich¬ 
field, 70 

Oftfor (bishop of Worcester): 
as monk of Whitby, 132; pu¬ 
pil of St. Theodore, 119 
Orders (major) and St. Theo¬ 
dore’s Penitential, 159 
Ordination of St. Theodore, 39 f. 
Ordinations and St. Theodore’s 
Penitential, 159 

Organization of English bishop¬ 
rics, 67 ff. 

in Anglo-Saxon period, 68 ff. 
Celtic missioners, 70 
division of Mercia, 88 f. 
establishment of dioceses: Ab- 
ercorn, 92 f.; Leicester, 89; 
Lichfield, 89 f.; Sidnacester 
(Stow), 89; Worcester, 89 
list of dioceses, 109 
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Organization ( continued ) 
in Roman period, 67 f. 
and St. Theodore, 70-78, 108 f., 
116 

see also Government, ecclesi¬ 
astical 

Organization of parishes, 181 ff 
St. Ccdd and, 182; township 
basis of, 183 

Ornamentation of Ruthwell 
Cross, 197 f. 

Orthodoxy of English hierarchy, 
86, 97: Synod of Hatfield 
and, 90-92 

Oshcrc (subking) and ecclesi¬ 
astical division of Mercia, 
88 

Osric and foundation of Glou¬ 
cester, 140 

Osthritha (queen) and King 
Ethelred, 87 

Oswald and foundation of Per- 
shore, 140 

Oswald, St. (king of Northum¬ 
bria) and organization of 
parishes, 182 

Oswy (king of Northumbria) 
appointment of St. Chad, 51, 53 
appointment of Wighard, 37 
deposition of St. Wilfrid, 76 
Easter question, 13 f., 19 
and Pope Vitaiian, 38 
reception of St. Theodore, 47 

Palm Sunday procession and 
graveyard cross, 190 

Parochia, 181 

Parochial system, organization of, 

181 ff. 

Paul the Deacon on St. Theo¬ 
dore’s Penitential , 150 f. 

Paulinus, St.: flight from York, 
51; and James the Deacon, 
21; and King Edwin, 9; trans¬ 
ferred to see of York, 51 

Payment of tithes, 180 f. 


Penance 

for cases of murder, 163 ff. 
Celtic administration of, 146 ff., 
IJ3 f-i i6j 

commutation of, 171 f. 
imposition of, 170 
private, 143-48 
public, 149 f., 161 
performance of, 159 
regulations for, 159, 163 ff. 
sacrament of, 142 
severity of, 173 
Penitential 

of Archbishop Egbert, 151 f. 
of Cummeanus, 171 
of St. Bede, 151 
of St. Columbanus, 146 
of St. Finnian, 145, 162 
of St. Gildas, 144, 162 f. 
Penitential of St. Theodore, 4, 
150-76 

accommodated to England, 162 
adherence to Rome, 162 
on blessing an abbot, 175 f. 
Celtic system of penance, 148, 
153 f„ 163 

composition of, 156 
diffusion in Europe, 152 ff. 
disciplinary regulations, 159 f. 
dispensation from vows, 169 
drunkenness, 159, 164 
ecclesiastical law, 159 f. 
episcopal jurisdiction, 164 
fornication, 159, 164 
influence of, 151, 153 f. 
mitigations of penance, 169 
murder, 159, 163 ff. 
nature of, 158 f. 
payment of tithes, 180 f. 
penitential regulations of, 
159 ff., 163 ff. 

performance of penance, 169 
prayer for the dead, 170 f. 
reconciliation, 159 ff., 167 
regulations of, 159 ff., 163 ff. 
and St. Basil’s Rule, 33 
severity of, 166 
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Penitential of St. Theo. ( cont .) 
theft, 159, 164 
the weregild, 163, 165 
Penitential discipline, 159-74: and 
fasting, 165, 172 f.; and mar¬ 
riage, 174 

Penitcntials, 142-54, 158, 162 f., 
171 

and commutation of penance, 

*71 f * 

Celtic, 145-49, 156, i< 5 j 
French, 151 
Liber Davidis , 144 f. 
multiplication of, 149, 153 f. 
private penance, 143-48 
and St. David, 144?. 

Synod of Llandcwi Brcfi, 144 
Synod of Lucus Victoriae, 144, 
162 

Perjury and St. Theodore’s Peni- 
tential y 159 

Pershore (abbey), foundation of, 
159 f. 

Pestilence of 664, 20 
Peter of Sebaste, St. (brother of 
St. Basil), 25, 28 

Peterborough (abbey), 20 and 
note 

Plain song; see Chant 
Plays forbidden to clerics, 81 
Poenitentiale Bobiense , 149 
Poenitentiale Parisiense , 149 
Poenitentiale ( pseudo ) Roman¬ 
ian , 149, 171 

Popes contemporary with St. 

Theodore, 178 
Prayer and wayside crosses, 

189 f. 

Prayer of consecration, 40-42 
Prayers for the dead, 170 f. 
Primacy of St. Theodore, 47 f., 
100, 108 

Private confession, 147 
Private penance, 143-48 
Public penance, 149 f., 161 
Putta (bishop of Rochester): and 
chant, 54; consecration of. 


Putta ( continued) 

54; at Council of Hertford, 
59; retirement to Hereford, 
72 


Rabanus Maurus and St. TI190 
dore’s Penitential , 151 
Reading at meals, 81 
Reception of St. Theodore 
England, 47 
Reconciliation: of Ethelred and 
Egfrid, 163; of penitents, 
159 ff., 167; of St. Theodore 
and St. Wilfrid, 100-104 
Reconsecration: of British biph 
ops, 53; of St. Chad, 53 
Refectory, reading in, 81 
Regino of Priim and St. Theo¬ 
dore’s Penitential , 151 f. 
Restitution and St. Theodore’s 
Penitential , 165 f. 

Restoration of St. Wilfrid, 82 ff., 

97~ I0 7 
and King Egfrid, 98 
letters of St. Theodore, 102 
in Mercia, 103 
in Northumbria, 103 ff. 
rejection of papal document, 98 
St. Wilfrid at Rome, 82 ff. 
vindicated by Council of Rome, 
84 

Revenues of bishop of York, 75 f. 
Ripon (abbey): chant taught at, 
21, 124; and dispossession of 
Eata, 76; and jurisdiction of 
Eadhed, 93; restoration of St. 
Wilfrid as bishop of, 105 St. 
Wilfrid abbot of, 21 f., 52, 
76, 105 

Rochester, chant at, 54 
Roman administration in Gaul, 
66 


Roman architecture and Anglo- 
Saxon culture, 65 
Roman cities and Anglo-Saxon 
conquest, 64 f, 
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Roman communities: on the Con¬ 
tinent, 65 f.; location of, 56 
Rome: St. Theodore at, 35; Coun¬ 
cil of (680), see Council 
Rudborne (monk of Winches¬ 
ter), 56 

Rule of St. Basil, 31 f.: present 
use of, 33 f.; principle of 
unity in monasticism, 33; St. 
Benedict’s regard for, 32 
Rule of St. Benedict, 3: civilizing 
influence of, 134; introduced 
into Lerins, 43; introduced 
into Northumbria, 22; and 
stability, 134 
Rune, the, 195 

Runic inscriptions on Ruthwell 
Cross, 188, 194-97 
Rural bishoprics in England, 71 
Rural parishes, foundation of, 183 
Rutlnvell Cross, 128, 188, 191-99 
destruction of, 192 f. 
erection of, 191 f., 197 
inscriptions on, 188, 194-97 
ornamentation of, 197 f. 
present condition of, 198 
restoration of, 193 f. 
sculptures of, 188, 192, 194 
“sermon in stone,” 188, 192, 194 
size of, 198 
Vercelli Codex, 195 


St. Augustine’s Monastery: de¬ 
struction of, 114 f.; founda¬ 
tion of, 110 f.; St. Theodore 
buried in, iioff. 

Saints Peter and Paul, monastery 
of, 49: destruction of, 114; 
foundation of, nof. 

Saxons: baptism of, 138; charac¬ 
ter of, 8 f.; conversion of, 9 f. 

Saxwulf (bishop of Lichfield): 
consecration of, 72; at Synod 
of Ethcealchy, 140 

Schools founded by St. Cuthbert, 
95 


Scientific study and English mo¬ 
nasticism, 123 f. 

Scripture, St. Basil’s regard for, 31 
Segregation of public penitents, 
150 

Sergius I, St. (pope), 178 
“Sermon in stone,” 188, 192, 194 
Sexburga (queen): abbess of Ely, 
139; abbess of Minster (Shep- 
P e y), 139; charity of, 138; 
foundress of Minster (Shep- 
P e y), 137 - 39 ; and St. Ethel- 
reda, 139 

Sheppey, foundation of Minster 
on Isle of, 137-39 
Shipwreck of St. Wilfrid, 51 
Sidnacester (diocese), establish¬ 
ment of, 89 

South Elmham (diocese), estab¬ 
lishment of, 71 

Stability: and Council of Hert¬ 
ford, 60, 134; and Rule of St. 
Benedict, 134 
Stonehenge, 188 

Stow (diocese), establishment of, 
89 

Stubbs (bishop) on Council of 
Hertford, 62 f. 

Sulpicius Severus and observance 
of Easter, 12 

Suspensions and St. Theodore’s 
Penitential, 159 

Sussex: conversion of, 99; failure 
of missionary endeavors in, 

11 

Synod of Hatfield (680) and 
orthodoxy of English hier¬ 
archy, 90-92 

Synod of Llandewi Brefi, peni¬ 
tential legislation by, 144 
Synod of Lucus Victoriae: peni¬ 
tential legislation by, 144; and 
St. Theodore’s Penitential, 
162 

Synod of Twyford, 93 f. 
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Tacitus: on Anglo-Saxon use of 
arms, 166 note; on customs 
of the Germans, 65 
Tarsus, birthplace of St. Theo¬ 
dore, 23 

Tatfrid, death of, 89 
Teutonic communities, independ¬ 
ence of, 65 

Thanet, Isle of: and foundation 
of Minster, 134-37; and trans¬ 
fer of property to Bcrthwald, 
140 

Theft and St. Theodore’s Peni¬ 
tential 159, 165 
Theodore, St. 
appointment of, 38 f., 178 
at Athens, 34 f. 
birth of, 23 

consecration of, 40 ff., 178 
controversy with St. Wilfrid, 
75 ff., 81-84, 100 f. 

Council of Hertford, 58-63, 134 
death of, no 
deposition of St. Chad, 52 
education of, 38 f. 
influence on parochial life, 177- 
85 

journey to Rome, 44 ff. 
monasticism, noff., 133-41 
monk, 24 

organization of English hier¬ 
archy, 70-78, 108 f., 116, 184 
organization of parishes, 181-84 
Penitential by; see Penitential 
restoration of St. Wilfrid, 97- 
105 

at Rome, 35 

summary of his work, 184 
teacher and scholar, 117-29, 184 
visitation of England by, 50-57 
Thomas of Elmham on organiza¬ 
tion of parishes, 181 
Thunor (thane): and assassina¬ 
tion of Ethclbcrt and Ethel- 
red, 135; death of, 136 
Tilbury (Tilaburg), 182 
Tithes, payment of, 180 f. 


Titillus (notary) at Council of 
Hertford, 61 

Tobias (bishop of Rochester), 
education of, 118 
Tower of King Ethelbert, 115 
Township, basis of parish organ¬ 
ization, 183 

Tradition in monasticism, 32 
Translation of remains of St. 
Theodore, 114 

Traveling regulations and Coun¬ 
cil of Hertford, 60 
Trumwine (bishop of Abercom), 
99 

Tuda (bishop of Lindisfarne), 95: 
death or, 50; episcopacy of, 
20 

Tumbert (bishop of Hexham), 
deposition of, 94 
Twyford, Synod of, 93 f. 

Type , 39 note 

Use of the cross, 187 

Vercelli Codex and Ruthwell 
Cross inscriptions, 195 
Vernacular, prayers in the, 179 f. 
Vestments, symbols at consecra¬ 
tion of, 41 

Virginity of Queen St. Ethel- 
reda, 74 

Virtues in St. Basil’s Rule, 31 f. 
Visitation: by St. Chad, 52; by 
St. Theodore, 50-57 
Vitalian, St. (pope): and appoint¬ 
ment of St. Theodore, 38, 
178; death of, 178; and King 
Oswy, 37 f.; and St. Theo¬ 
dore’s primacy, 47 f. 

Vows, dispensation from, 169 

Warnefrid (Paul) on St. Theo¬ 
dore’s Penitential , 150 f. 
Wearmouth (abbey): and acta 
of Pope St. Martin, 92; 
founded by St. Benedict Bis- 
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Wearmouth (abbey) ( continued) 
cop, 44 note; school of chant 
at, 124 

Weregild (pecuniam aestima- 
tionis ), 163, 165 f. 

Wessex: ecclesiastical situation 
in, 55; invasion of, 55 f. 

Whitby (abbey): bishops from, 
132; double monastery, 132; 
Elfleda abbess of, 99; St. 
Hilda abbess of, 74 f., 79, 89, 
99; Trumwine at, 99 

Whitby, Synod of, 11-20, 74 f., 
89 

Wighard (archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury), 37 

Wight, conquest of Isle of, 56 

Wilfrid, St. 

abbot of Ripon, 21 f., 52 
arrival in Northumbria, 51 
bishop of York, 75 
consecration of, 21, 50 f. 
controversy: with King Egfrid, 
74; with King Oswy, 76 f.; 
with St. Theodore, 75 fF., Si- 
84, 100 f. 

conversion of Sussex by, 99 
death of, 123 
deposition of, 76 
dispossession of Eata, 76 
Easter question, 13 ff. 
founder of Hexham Abbey, 76 
in Friesland, 77 
as fugitive, 98 
imprisonment of, 98 
journey to Rome, 77 
and King Alfrid, 103 f. 
and ICing Ethelred, 102 f. 
and Pope Agatho, 79 
and Queen St. Ethelrcda, 74 
reconciliation with St. Theo¬ 
dore, 100-104 

reinstated in see of York, 50, 

52 

restoration of; see Restoration 
at Rome, 79 
and St. Chad, 53 


Wilfrid, St. ( continued) 
slander against, 75 
transferred to Canterbury, 21 
vindicated at Rome, 82-86 
zeal of, 100 f. 

Wilfrid the Younger, St. (bishop 
of York), 133 

William of Malmesbury: account 
of St. Theodore’s primacy, 
48; on ecclesiastical organiza¬ 
tion, 69 f. 

Willibald, St.: consecration to 
God, 189 

Willibrord, St.: and conversion 
of Friesland, 77 f. 

Wimborne (monastery), founda¬ 
tion of, 133 

Winfrid (bishop of Lichfield): 
at Council of Hertford, 59; 
deposition of, 72 

Wini: as bishop of Winchester, 
55; death of, 73; purchase of 
see of London by, 56; and 
St. Chad, 52 

Witenagemotes (councils), 62, 
164: and election of St. Wil¬ 
frid, 50 

Worcester (diocese), establish¬ 
ment of, 89 

Wulfhcre (king of Mercia): and 
Bishop Wini, 56; death of, 
72; and invasion of Wessex, 
55 f- 

York, chant taught at, 124 

York (diocese): division of, 75; 
as metropolitan see, 67, 162; 
St. Chad bishop of, 51 f.; St. 
Wilfrid archbishop of, 50 f.; 
St. Wilfrid restored to, 82 ff., 
97-105 

Zachary (pope): and civic bish¬ 
oprics, 71; and St. Theodore, 

63 

Zeal of St. Wilfrid, 99 ff. 
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